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For the Companion. 


A FORECLOSED MORTGAGE. 


The “present owners,’’ boys of fourteen and 
ten, having nailed this notice securely to a tree, 
seated themselves on the front steps, prepared to 
watch the effect of 
the advertisement 
upon passers-by. 











Le 

1e bp Nason ; 

HOUSE ites, see him stare!” 
} said Charley, 
TEN DOLLARS \ ve stacy 
ged old man, 


Hh HQUIRE OF PRESEAT Som 


so DEWCLY 


“] declare to gracious! Your pa’s sellin’ 
out cheap!” the old man exclaimed, looking 
inquiringly at the boys over his spectacles. 

“It's not father’s house that’s for sale,” 
said Charlev, laughing. ‘Look up here on 
the veranda, Mr. Nason, and you'll see the 
property that Jim and I want to sell. We 
made it ourselves. It is a dol!-house, you see. 
It has chimneys and glass windows and stairs, 
and we are in a hurry to sell it so that we can 
buy one of Joe Berry’s rowboats before he 
goes West.” 

“Yes,’’ added Jim, ‘he says we can have it 
for fifteen dollars if we can pay him by Satur- 
day, and if we can't, he’s going to let another 
feilow have the boat. And we've only got five 
dollars now.”” 

The old man came up the steps and looked 
adiiringly at the doll-house. 

“It's purty —drefful purty, an’ I hope ye 
can sell it,” he said. «I'll give ita recommend 
down whar I'm goin’ now. I’m helpin’ some 
new folks to move into th’ old Flint house. 
The ma, she’s sickly and can’t help much, 
just lays on a sofy and bosses things; but 
there's a smart boy ’bout fourteen, and a leetle 
gal, purty nigh a baby. She’s ben tellin’ me 
how her playthings was all burned up—house 
burned down jest afore they come here.” 

“Then I’m afraid they’re feeling too poor to 
buy such a big toy as this,’ replied Jim. 
“But if you can find us a purchaser, I'll be 
greatly obliged to you, Mr. Nason. We've 
just got to have that boat!"’ 

An hour later old Mr. Nason was seen 
coming down the street again with his cart. 
This time he was accompanied by a tall, rather 
delicate-looking boy, who was daintily clad 
in a white flannel suit, with an old-gold sash 
about his waist. 

Searcely glancing at Jim and Charley, in 
his eagerness, the boy ran up the steps to 
examine the doll’s house. 

“ll take it!” he exclaimed. 
thing for Loll. 
it was twenty! 
lonely. ‘ 


pushing a cart, 
paused at the 
gate and read 
the notice on 


“It's the very 
Only ten dollars—I’d have it if 

Poor Lolly —she is awfully 
She doesn't know any little girls here, 
and my mother is such an invalid that we have to 
keep the house very quiet, and this thing will 
amuse her all day long. Pile it into the cart, 
Pete!” 

This speech was mainly addressed to Mrs. 
Deweey, who had come out on the veranda. Jim 
and Charley had been struck dumb for the 
moment by the suddenness of the transaction and 
the confidence of the boy, but Jim recovered 
himself, 

He was full 
methods,”’ 


of admiration for ‘ business 
and prided himself upon knowing a 
#reat deal about them. His uncle was a lawyer, 
and during the previous summer vacation Jim 
had heen allowed, at his own urgent request, to 
*erve as his uncle’s office-boy and assistant clerk. 
“That's all right,” he said to the boy. “Shall 
I make you outa receipt now ?” ‘ 
“Receipt!” said the stranger, feeling in his 
pockets. “Why, I haven’t the money with me 
now, Sorry. You come up to my house, say 
‘wo o'clock, and I'll have it for you. You will 
trust me as long as that, I suppose ? My name is 
Sylvester Brown.” 
The boy’s smile was so bright and his appear- 
sa oneanty respectable, that little Charley 
‘ave trusted him for an unlimited amount, 


bu 4 4 . . . 
t Jim had learned in his business experience to 
x Suspicious. 








‘Well, all right—I’ll be on hand at two o'clock, 
Jim said, a little gruffly. 

“What a sweet-looking boy!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Dewcey, when Sylvester, touching his cap, ran up 
the street after Pete and the cart, which was now 
laden with the house. 

“Precious sweet!’’ replied Jim, scornfully. ‘1 
have no use for such dudish fellows as that, with 
their brag about money and soft talk about Lollies. 
You see if I don’t have some trouble getting my 
money !” 
| “I wish you were not so suspicious and 
| uncharitable, Jim,’’ said his mother, rather sadly, 
| as she re-entered the house. 


” 
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Jim 


At two o'clock 
watching at his own house, came out to meet Jim. 
He explained that he hadn’t spoken to his mother 
about the money, because she was ill, and he had 
heard her complain about having had to spend so 
much since her house had burned. 

“This is just what I expected,"’ Jim exclaimed, 
angrily. ‘I think you might as well not have 
been in such a hurry about making off with my 
property. I want cash down, and you haven't 
cash to pay—the two things don’t hang together 
very well. I guess you’d better let me carry that 
house home!”’ 

“Oh, come now, don't get in a huff,’ said 
Sylvester, in a superior way, taking a silver dollar 
from his pocket as he spoke. ‘How soon must 
you have the money ?” 

‘“‘By Saturday, sure.* 

‘‘Well, that’s easily managed. I'll have twenty- 
five dollars on Friday. It’s my birthday, and my 
grandfather always sends me that amount in a 
draft. Now I'll pay you this dollar down—ten 
per cent. interest a week in advance, that'll be— 
and the rest on Saturday. Won't that satisfy you 
for your precious house ?”’ 

This was said so scornfully that Jim felt the 
blood rush to his face. 
| No, sir! it won’t!”’ he answered, hotly. “I 
| don't know much about you, and I don’t care to 
| risk losing our boat by trusting you too much. 

You have disappointed me once already. If you 
|are bound to keep the house on those terms, I 





Sylvester Brown, who was | 


suppose it’s yours; but you’ve got to give me a 
mortgage on it to secure me.” 

Sylvester looked rather interested. ‘All right,” 
he said, “I'll agree to that. You make out the 


paper and I'll sign it—and be glad to be rid of | 


you.” 

Jim bit his lips. 

*‘Now see here!’’ he said, grimly, “if you and 
I keep on talking together there'll be a fight pretty 


soon. We don't seem exactly to take to each 
| other. I’m going to draw up the mortgage now, 


on this sheet of wrapping paper. You'll sign it 
and give me the dollar, and I'll go—and then we 


| will keep out of each other’s way till Saturday. | 


Forecloses 


Then if you don’t cali at my house to pay up in 
full by nine o’clock in the morning—J 'U foreclose ; 
and if you don’t know what that means, you'd 
better find out!” 

“IT guess I know as much about law as you 
do!’ retorted Sylvester, with flashing eyes. 

Jim had a fountain pen, and took it out very 
promptly. After he had succeeded in getting it to 
write on the brown paper, scratched away 
vigorously for nearly ten minutes. He had the 
formula by heart, and the document, as he handed 
it over to Sylvester, read as follows : 

“This Indenture, made this fifth day of August, 
1891, between Jim Dewcey and Charles Dewcey 
his brother, parties of the first part, and Sylvester 
Brown, party of the second part, shows that the 
parties of the first part have made over to the party 
of the second part one (1) house and no lot in 
consideration of the sum of one dollar ($1) in 
cash and the promise to pay ten more dollars on 
Sat. Aug. 8, 1891, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, 
said sum being ten dollars, ($10) price of said 
house, with interest. 

‘And if default be made in the payment at time 
herein stated, the parties of the first part are 
hereby authorized and empowered to keep the money 
already paid and to foreclose the mortgage by 
conveying said house to place of beginning, being 
said first parties’ present residence.” 

Sylvester, after reading the paper, signed his 
name with Jim's pen without any objection, 


he 


tossed the paper and the silver dollar toward Jim, | 


and flinging him a curt ‘‘good afternoon,”’ walked 
into the house. 

During the week Jim and Sylvester met on the 
street several times, but passed without a sign of 
recognition. 

On Thursday Charley came home and reported 
that he had seen Sylvester at the confectioner’s 
buying a basket of fruit and a six-pound box of 
candy, and also that he had heard him bargaining 
with a dog-fancier for a Skve terrier valued at 
twenty dollars. The morning Sylvester 
marched by the house leading the Skye by a 


next 


string. 
That as if we were going to get our 
money to-morrow, don’t it?’ 
ically. 
Sylvester and 
again on their way home. 


looks 
said Jim, iron- 
passed the house 
This time Sylvester 
glanced at Jim, and waved a letter at him, 
smiling faintly—‘‘a fiendish grin,’’ Charley 
called it. 

“He wants to make us think that 
received that check from his imaginary grand- 
father,’’ said Jim. 

Late in the afternoon Charley came rushing 


his dog 


he has 


home, red with wrath. 

“Jim,’’ he gasped, “‘Fred Morgan just now 
told that had that 
Brown down by the boat-houses talking with 
Joe Berry, and he heard him say to Joe, ‘It’s 
just the boat I want, and I'll give you fifteen 
it!’ He's trying to get ahead of us, and 
get our boat himseif!"’ 

“He won't, though!’’ growled Jim between 
his teeth. ‘If he tries it he'll be sorry!” 

Saturday dawned. Before nine 
o'clock Jim and Charley were seated on the 


me he seen Svivester 


for 


morning 


veranda steps, watching the clock on the 
church tower near by, and looking up the 
street in the direction of the Browns’ house. 
Charley's “‘express-wagon,”’ with a coil of 


rope in it, was near by. 

Nine o'clock struck. No Sylvester Brown. 

Jim arose. “Just as I expected,’’ he said. 
“I'm going now to foreclose on that house. 
lHiand me the cart, Charley. You stay here, 
in case the fellow turns up after all to try and 
put me off again.” 

Dragging the little wagon after him, Jim 
started up the street briskly. 

As he entered the Browns’ yard, he caught 
sight of the doll’s house out the 
No one was in sight. 
Jim to himself. 
cart it off 


, 


on grass 
behind a hedge. 
“What luck!’ 
“I believe I can and 
without any row or bother whatever.’ 


exclaimed 
foreclose 


He hurried across the lawn, but just as he 
reached his property fluffy golden head 
appeared above the roof from the other side, 
and a merry voice confidingly addressed him. 


i 
A 


“Lolly’s playing party. Now tum see the 
doilies all at tea!" 

Jim blushed. He lised children, and he 
could not help smiling back at the happy 


but then, with an effort to harden 
you run into 


little face ; 
his heart, he said, ‘‘Say, Lolly, 
the house and ask the cook to give you some cake.”” 

*Lolly’s cake replied, 
cheerfully. ‘You stay play wiz me and I'll dive 
you some.’ 

‘*Where is your brother, Lolly ?"’ 

‘“Silver’s gone ‘way off on cars to buy Lolly 
sumfin—dood Silver!” she said, lovingly. 

“On the cars! When is he coming back ?”’ 

“Lolly doesn’t know.” 

Gone! Jim felt his worst suspicions justified, 
and all his angry feelings returned. 

“You go in to your mamma, Lolly. This is 
my house, and I've got to take it off on my cart. 
Maybe your brother will get you another—unless 
he’s a regular brute, he will!” 

Lolly laughed merrily. “Me will yide ona 
cart, too!’’ she said, scrambling into the cart. 

Jim set her down on the ground. ‘Keep out 
of my way, Lolly!”’ he said, sternly. ‘Take 
out your dolls and things. They belong to you, 
but this house is mine, and—I'’m going to have 
is?” 

These last words came with such a growl that 
the child looked up in alarm. 

“Boy, is you cross at Lolly ?’’ she asked, in a 
wondering tone. 

Did ever property-owner have to conduct an 
eviction under more trying circumstances? Jim 
looked in at the happy circle of tiny dolls seated 
around the festive board within the house, and 
down at the child’s trusting face, and felt the 
moisture gathering on his forehead. 


got now —lots,”” she 
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‘‘Lolly,”’ he groaned, ‘‘you’ll howl, I suppose, 
but it’s the only way to even up things with your 
precious scamp of a brother. Here goes!” 

He overturned the house with a push. Out on 
the grass poured a stream of dishes, furniture 
and dolls—poor little dolls, lying in grotesque 
attitudes amid the fragments of their rudely 
interrupted feast. 

*’Top it, boy, ’top it!” 

Jim felt his back being thumped by the child’s 
soft little fists. 

‘Lolly doesn't like to play dis way! 
it off the cart—don’t tie it wiz the rope! 
wants it on the grass!”’ 

Jim was dragging the house toward the gate 
now. He expected to hear loud shrieks from 
Lolly—shrieks which would call out her mother 
and the servants; but the sorely puzzled child 
was trotting along at his side, and he felt the tiny 
hand grasping his thumb. 

He looked down at her. 
down her face. 

““Mustn’t cry and wake mamma,” she said, 
‘‘but oh, boy, please let’s play adain over by the 
turrant-bushes.”’ 

They were near the gate now. Jim stood still. 
His face looked queer, and his lips trembled. He 
felt in his pocket, drew out the mortgage, and 
tore it from end to end. 

‘“Lolly,”’ he said, ‘“‘you take this paper up to 
your brother’s room, and put it on his bureau, 
where he’ll be sure to see it when he comes home. 
I'll leave it to his honor now—if he has any, 
which I doubt. I'll put the house back by your 
currant-bushes while you are gone.”’ 

Lolly scampered joyfully away, 
began slowly to untie the rope. 

Just then from around the corner, at a fast run, 
came Sylvester Brown, hot and panting. 

“You thief! You Shylock! Drop that cart 
he shouted. 

There was no time now for explanations. All 
the accumulated suspicion and ill-feeling which 
had sprung up between these two boys, who 
really knew almost nothing of each other, cul- 
minated in action now. With glaring eyes and 


Take 
Lolly 


Tears were streaming 


while Jim 


” 


doubled-up fists they rushed upon each other. 


Blows fell thick and fast. 

It was a dreadful sight! No wonder that 
Lolly, who had faithfully carried the torn 
mortgage up to her brother’s room, lost her baby 
head when she came out of the house and saw 
from a distance what was going on. She came 
running to the rescue. Then Jim, whose face 
was turned that way, became suddenly conscious 
that the child had disappeared, as if she had sunk 
into the ground. 

Sylvester felt Jim’s arm relax its tight grasp 
around his head. 

“The baby!” Jim gasped. 
the cistern !”’ 

How they got to the edge of that carelessly left- 
open cistern the boys never quite remembered. 
The first thing Jim clearly knew was that he was 
down in its depths himself, keeping afloat with 
the aid of one arm, while he wound under Lolly’s 
arms one end of the repe which Sylvester had 
snatched from the doll’s house. 

Sylvester held the other end, and pulled his 
little sister up. She was very much frightened, 
but otherwise none the worse for her sudden 
ducking. 

A crowd had gathered, as crowds do, and when 
Jim was pulled up by friendly hands, he found 
himself the centre of an admiring circle of 
neighbors, who congratulated both boys upon 
their pluck and presence of mind. Sylvester 
took Jim into the house and up to his own room, 
where he furnished him with dry clothes. There, 
upon the bureau, he saw the torn mortgage. 

‘©What does this mean ?”’ Sylvester demanded, 
holding the fragments up before Jim's eyes. 

Jim explained, and Sylvester’s story followed 
* quickly upon Jim’s. 

“TI took the street-cars down town,—that’s 
what Lolly meant by ‘the cars,’"—and I had to 
stop at the bank to get my draft cashed—it 
doesn’t open till nine, you know. When I got to 
your house your mother couldn’t find you, and 
she had just sent Charley off on an errand. So 
I sat waiting a little while till Charley came home, 
and said you had come here. Then I ran 
home as fast as I could, and—we both know 
what happened next.”’ 

Jim looked a little ashamed. 

“You thought I was a fraud, did you?” 
Sylvester went on. ‘Well, you’ve saved our 
baby’s life, and you're a brick, Jim Dewcey, and 
we’re bound to be friends in spite of everything.” 

‘“‘Well, I thought you paid twenty dollars for a 
dog,” said Jim. 

“That dog? Why, I bought him for my uncle 
in the country. He sent down for him, and for 
the candy, too. I haven’t had a cent of my own 
till the draft came.”’ 

“But you were trying to get the boat!”’ said 
Jim. 

Sylvester langhed. ‘Well, that did look queer, 
sure enough! But did you suppose Joe Berry had 
only one boat? He's going to sell me his other 
boat for fifteen dollars—the rest of my birthday 
money. Here’s your ten dollars, Dewcey, and, I 
say, let’s forget this row. I see I’ve given you a 
black eye in exchange for my own, so we're 
square, aren’t we ?”’ 

Jim grasped Sylvester’s outstretched hand. 

“I’ve been acting awfully foolish,’ he said, 
‘and if you can forget it, I shall be glad enough 
to forget it, too.’’ 


*“She’s gone into 


Just then the door opened, and Lolly, freshly 
arrayed in a white frock, slipped in. 

“Tum, Silver, tum, boy,’’ she said, taking a 
hand of each. ‘‘Mamma wants to see the boy 


that undrownded Lolly !” 
Grace SCHUYLER. 
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AS WE BELIEVE. 


No mirror shows such likeness of the face 

As faith we live by of the heart and mind ; 

We are in very truth that which we love, 

And love, like noblest deeds, is born of faith. 
—Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


MY TRAMPS. 


In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
Tramp Number Two. 


The photograph which Kitty exhibited to the 
young stranger had faded sadly, but enough 
remained to show a boy perhaps four years old, 
with hair brushed into a “cropple-crown,” his lips 
pouting, one hand doubled into a tiny fist, and his 
two feet planted firmly rather far apart. 

How my tramp laughed! “I don’t see even the 
germ of anything poetical there,” he said, recov- 
ering himself. “I believe it is a slander, Miss 
Margaret. If that fellow is a poet, he can’t be much 
of a poet. I never saw a more thorough boy. 
Every inch of the little figure says, ‘Come on if you 
dare!’”’ 

“My aunt didn’t intend to have him taken in that 
way,” I explained, “but another boy had been 
teasing him, and he flew into a rage. As he was 
standing right before the camera, the photographer 
seized his chance.” 

“It inclines me to ‘drop into poetry in a friendly 
way,’ & la Wegg, if you will excuse it, Miss 
Margaret,” he said. “I dare say you 
remember the beautiful lines, so sweetly 
appropriate : 





“Then Tom was mad! 
He kicked the lad! 
His heart was sad! 
His head was bad! 
His language was still badder! 
And he, who once had lived on shad, 
Soon faded to a shadder !” 

He recited this nonsense with perfect 
gravity. 

“Put the picture back, Kitty,” I said, 
trying to control my face. “It is time 
for dinner.” 

“Oh, I’m glad to hear that!” John said. 
“I began to wonder at what time you 
dined.” 

“Why, you can’t be hungry!” I ex- 
claimed, remembering his performance 
of the morning. 

“Certainly I can,” he said. “It is 
evident that you don’t know what a 
blessing a good appetite is—when one 
can get enough to satisfy it! Now I 
suppose you would say, with the elderly 
naval man, 

For a month we had neither wittles nor drink, 

Till a-hungry we did feel, 
and then you would dine on a humming. 
bird’s wing and half a strawberry. But that isn’t 
the way with me. If you’ll find food, I'll find 
appetite any time of day.” 


promise. I was convinced that there would be a | 
famine in the land if he remained long; but at 
last he confessed that he could eat no more. 

“That’s fortunate,” I said, “for there’s work to 
be done.” 

Iled the way to the parlor, and threw open the 
door with a grand air, for I expected to make an | 
impression upon the wandering youth with the | 
sight of the glories of this sacred apartment. It | 
was the pride of our hearts. 

But John looked at the gay three-ply carpet, the | 
hair-cloth furniture and the Nottingham lace cur- 
tains as if he were not the least impressed by their 
grandeur. 

Hie did what he was told to do, but while he 
dusted the picture-frames and wiped the windows, 
he kept glancing at the asparagus in the fireplace 
and the everlastings in the vases on the mantel- 
piece; and when I had finished my work, and 
stood back by the door to look around and assure 
myself that.everything was in order, he began to 
tell me how he had seen rooms trimmed with 
green things. 

“If you'll let me go and fetch some vines and 
flowers that I saw as I was on my way here,” he 
said, “1’1l show you what I mean.” 

I consented, and sent him off with a large 
basket. He had been gone some time, and Kitty 
and I were deep in the mysteries of cream-cakes, 
with which I meant to surprise mother, when we 
heard the gate-latch click. 

“There’s John and his greenery,” I said, too 
busy measuring my sugar to look up. 

Kitty ran to meet him, but came back speedily 
with a distressed face. 

“Tt isn’t John!” she said. “It’s a different kind 
of a tramp, and I’m afraid of him!” 

“Nonsense!” I said. “The poor man is probably | 
hungry. We have only to feed him and send him 
on his way, unless he has a ticket from father, like | 
John’s. I’ll see what he wants.” | 

But the “poor man” had not waited for an invita. | 
tion to enter. He had crossed the empty kitchen, 
and now presented himself at the pantry door. 

“T didn’t find nobody at the door, miss, so I made 
bold to come in,” he said, with a leer. “Won’t you 
give a poor feller that’s been unfort’nit suthin’ to 
eat?” 

He was a big, burly fellow, with no sign of 
suffering or want about him. His coarse face had 
a most evil expression, and I thought the sooner I 
fed him, the shorter his stay would be. I put some 
of the remains of our dinner on the table, and he 
drew up his chair. ‘ 

“Are you two all alone?” he asked, as he began | 
toeat. ‘“Where’sthe men? I want to get work.” 








“My father is not at home,” I began; and then I | 


he said. 


could have shaken myself for admitting that we 
were alone. “But I know he does not want any 
more help,” I added. “Mr. Brown, just over the 
hill, said yesterday that he wanted a man.” 

A kind of grunt answered this suggestion. 

“This is dry fodder,” was his next remark. “I 
always want hot coffee with my dinner.” 

I received the hint in silence. 

“I mean to have it, too!”” he said, sharply. 
round lively and get it.” 

“The fire has burned down,” I said. 

“Make it up then,” he retorted, “and be quick 
about it, unless you want me to come and help!” 

Kitty was clinging to me in terror. I hardly 
know whether I was more frightened or indignant, 
but I made the fire and put the coffee-pot on with- 
out saying a word, while the tramp tipped back in 
his chair and watched me. 

“While that’s gettin’ ready, you cook that meat I 
saw in the pantry an’ bring on that custard-pie,” 
he ordered. “I mean to have a good square meal 
while I’m about it.” 

“The steak and the pie will be needed for supper. 
We expect company,” I said, as firmly as I could. 

“You’ve got company now!” he responded, with 
agrin. “The others can have what’s left. ’Twon’t 
be much, but p’raps they won’t be hungry. Any- 
how, fust come, fust served. Bring ’em on!” 

I hesitated a moment; but the man made a 
movement to rise, and rather than have him come 
an inch nearer I would have heaped on the table 
every eatable thing in the house. I hastened to 
obey his orders, and he seated himself again, 
chuckling to himself. 

Kitty still clung to me. In the minute that we 
were in the pantry, out of his sight, 1 whispered 
to her, pointing to the open window: 

“Kitty, be brave now. Jump out and run for 
John! Run your best!” 

I dared not wait to see her start lest the man 
should suspect something. I rattled the dishes as 
I went back to cover the little noise she made in 
getting out. It was only a little, but it sounded so 
loud in my listening ears that it seemed as if he 


“Fly 





He ate greedily, but 


could not fail to hear it. 
stopped once to say, ‘‘Where’s the little gal?” 

“I left her in the pantry,” 1 said, with my heart 
We prepared dinner, and he redeemed his | in my mouth. I really thought evasion was justi- | “and he certainly isn’t,” I added, as the carriage 


fiable under the circumstances. 
“Didn’t like my company, hey?” he said, with 
his horrid grin. 


I made no answer. I waited on him as if he 


| were the President, keeping his cup full and | are, Chester! 


cutting the company pie; but all the time I was 
listening for John’s coming. 

The man finished his meal, and got up leisurely. 

“You’re a pretty good cook for such a little un,” 
“Pll take these to remember you by. 
Bring on the rest of ’em.” 

He put into his pocket the spoons he had been 
using. 

“Get the rest, I tell you!” he said, stamping 
his foot, as I made no motion to obey. 

I was listening. With every sense on the alert, 
I heard. a faint sound, as of some one running 
down the road in the distance. I went to the closet 


with a slowness which the man evidently ascribed | 


to unwillingness, and therefore did not wonder 
at, and took out my mother’s precious spoons. 

“Got anything else there that aint pewter?” he 
asked, and came to the closet to see for himself. I 
stepped back to let him look. I could hear the 
steps plainly now. 

In another minute the door was thrown open, 
and John appeared. I could see Kitty’s tousled 
head and frightened face behind him. 

The little courage I had departed at once, with 
the need for keeping it. I fled to John, and sobbed 
out my story. 

“Never mind,” he said, comfortingly. ‘There’s 
no harm done yet. Go into the other room, both 
of you, and shut the door. I’ll take care of this 


| fellow now.” 


We went, but we didn’t shut the door. What 
girl would have shut it? 


“Now, sir,” John said to the other tramp, “return 


your stolen goods, and then take the shortest way | 


off the premises.” 

The man looked at him with a contemptuous 
laugh. He was a large, strong man, while John 
was slender and of average height. 

“Oh come, sonny,” he said, provokingly, “take 
one of your size, won’t you? You frighten me 
awfully! Well, it’s none of your business, anyway. 
I'll go when I git ready.” ° 

“T shall make it my business,” John answered, 
coolly. “Do as I tell you, or take the consequences.” 

The man replied witha blow. We screamed, but 
the next instant I saw that John had evaded it in 
some strange way, and was untouched. 

Another attempt had the same result, but I saw 
John’s eyes flash. I suppose no man likes to play 
target, even if none of the shots hit. His doubled 
fist flew out, and the big fellow was lying on the 
floor, half-stunned. 





For several minutes this kind of thing kept going 
on, while Kitty and I screamed in the next room, 

At last the man lying on the floor begged for 
mercy. “I’ve had enough!” he growled, slowly 
rising to a sitting position, and rubbing his head. 
“I only wanted to scare the gal, an’ have a little 
fun. Here’s her spoons.” 

“Are these all, Madge?” John demanded. 

I came forward, and took them eagerly. A}) 
were there. John gave the downcast scamp a 
few sharp words of advice, and then bade him ew, 
He went, muttering as he did so: 

“That feller aint much for size, but he’s like 
an eel; when you strike him, he aint thar, and 
he can hit back quicker’n greased lightnin’.” 

“I knew I could manage him,” John said, quictly, 
| after the man was gone. “Science will tell.” 

“But he was so big!” Kitty exclaimed. 
| “Did you ever hear of his prototype?” John 
| asked. And then he repeated: 
“John McPherson 
Was a wonderful person, 
He was six feet two, 
Without his shoe, 


And he was slew 
At Waterloo!” 





He recited these lines without a smile. 
stared, and I laughed. 

“It is a mercy that you were here,” I said. 

“Tramp number one to take care of tramp 
number two,” he rejoined. “Now I must get my 
vines.” 

“Oh! are they far away?” I asked, nervously. 

“Oh no, they are this side of where he is, now,” 
John answered, and in a moment he brought the 
basket in, heaped with vines that I had passed 
every day without a thought of gathering them, 
and with the common wayside flowers, which I had 
always considered as weeds. 

1 hinted that his treasures were not very valuable, 
but he said I should see; and with the aid that 
Kitty and I, under his instructions, were able to 
give, his skilful fingers soon transformed the room 
so completely that we were delighted. 

“I’m glad it will look so pretty when they come,” 
1 said, watching him as he brightened «a dark 
corner with the yellow gold of buttercups, and 
then tried the effect of some white daisies, among 
the clematis sprays. ‘My cousin will see that some 
people can do things as well as some other people. 
He couldn’t improve on this himself.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” John said, mod. 
estly, smiling over his work. “A young collegian 
ought to do better than an ignorant tramp.” 

“Don’t call yourself names,” I returned. “If you 
are willing to work, poverty is no disgrace. Ever 
so many of the best men in the country started 
with a capital of nothing. And you are not ignorant 
either. You have an astonishing supply of absurd 
rhymes at your tongue’s end, it is true, but I believe 
I know a sensible man and a gentleman, when | 
see him, even if he isn’t labelled.” 

John only answered by a bow, but he looked 
very much pleased. 

The basket was filled more than once, for I caught 
the contagion of our decorator’s interest. 

Time slipped by unnoticed, until the sound of 
wheels drew Kitty to the window, and she called 
out that our carriage was coming up the hill. “And 
1 do believe that Chester isn’t there, after all, 
Madge!” she said. 

“That is too good news to be true,” I returned, 
going to look for myself. 

“How you do dislike that unfortunate cousin of 
, yours!” John remarked. “How he would feel if 
| he knewit! You don’t give him a chance.” 
| “f only hope he isn’t here to want one,” I said; 


Kitty 





| stopped before the door. 
Kitty and I ran out. To my surprise, John 
followed us, and to my much greater surprise, ny 
| father greeted him with a laughing, “Oh, there you 
Finished the onions? Did the new 
| hand work well enough to earn his salt, Daisy?” 
The whole thing flashed upon me, accompanied 
by an uncomfortable remembrance of several 
speeches during the day, which certainly were not 
|meant for my cousin’s ears. I faced round to 
Chester. 
“You said your name was Stephenson!” I said, 
| reproachfully. 
| “Exeuse me,” he answered, “I merely said that 
Stephenson was a long name. Don’t you think it 
is? And Iam Stephen’s son.” 
“Well, you said your name was John, at any 
| rate,” I persisted. 
“Excuse me again,” he responded. 
| said that you had better call me John.” 
| “So he did!” Kitty declared, in high glee. 
“Then I shall always call you John,” I said with 
| decision. 
“All right,” he said, quite undisturbed. “And! 
| will call you Peg. Good friends can use pet names, 
| you know. A bit of appropriate poetry occurs to 
me just now. I am sure you would like to hear it!” 
| And the blue eyes looked saucily at me, while he 
repeated: 





“1 think | 


“She swelled until 
She looked almost a frog ; 
‘How dare you call me, sir,’ she said, 
* _ *Your precious Polly Wog? ; 
I'd have you know, to strange young toads 
My name’s Miss Mary Wog!’” 


“Oh dear!” Kitty laughed; “Madge has got still 
another name now!” 


“Poor Margaret!” said auntie. “Is that the way 
this naughty boy of mine has been behaving «ll 
day?” 

“ve been improving her poetical taste,” Chester 
said, preventing my reply. “But come in, and 
feast your eyes on our handiwork. It’s the only 
kind of feasting you will get to-night, mother, for 
you come after me—and another tramp. He ate 
my pie, and uncle’s steak, and I fancy the pantry 
looks as if Sherman’s army had been there.” 

We all went in, but in the midst of the chorus 
of exclamations over our pretty decorations, MY 
cousin found a chance to say, “It was rather toe 
bad, Cousin Margaret, but you must forgive ™¢- I 
met uncle when I was walking over this morning: 
He told me of your ideas about me, and I couldn't 
resist the temptation to have a lark at your expense. 
But we had a merry day out of it, didn’t we: 
Forgive and forget, cousin, and Chester shall 
behave better than John.” 
| “J don’t think I shall like him any better,” ! said. 
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“If his poetry is nothing more aspiring than the 
extracts John produced to-day, I think I could 
stand it. It is I who should ask forgiveness for 
my absurd prejudices, and I consider you a jewel 
of a Cousin Chester.” 
To that flattering speech Chester responded: 
“Oh, goodness gracious !—what a joke! 
Hurrah for Mary Wog!” 
ELLEN L. BISCOE. 
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THE LANDSLIDE. 


And with it went the lordly ash, 
And with it went the kingly pine ; 
Cedar and ash amid the crash 
Dropped down like clippings of the vine. 


Selected. —T. W. Parsons. 





For the Companiqn. 


SMOKY DAYS. 
In Stix CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


Rain on the Brazeau. 


All night and all forenoon rain had poured, while 
the pious folk of the Upper Ottawa, and its back 
country of the Big Brazeau, blessed God that He 
had saved them from the fires of the forest. 

By noon on the second day after Pete Armstrong 
and Vincent Bracy had started for Kelly’s 


Crossing, the rain had diminished to a drizzle | 


that promised to continue long. Rivulets clattered 
down the rocky sides of the Hump; a hundred wild 
tributaries tinged the great Ottawa with turbidity 
that slowly mingled in its brown central volume. 

Dumb creatures rejoiced with men in the moist 
coolness after so long a period of drought, smoke 
and flame. Ducks squawked satisfaction with 
new-filled farm ponds; cattle, horses, even hens 
forsook shelter as if they could not have too much 
assurance of the rain’s actuality; draggled rats, 
flooded from their holes, scurried away as girls 
with petticoats over their heads went to the 
milking. 

Lost Creek brawled enlarged into the cavern, 
and still the forest on the Hump smouldered and 
poured blue smoke upward. 

David Armstrong’s cabin and barn stood intact; 
all in the clearing were still alive, for the high 
fire had blown far across the river without dropping 
many coals into the opening by the Hump’s side. 

But the strain of watching for Pete had brought 
his mother close to the grave. 

“I’m not to say exactly dying. But I’m tired, 
Davy, tired to be alive. It’s oh, for Pete, poor, 
poor Pete,” she wailed without tears, lying motion- 
less on her rustling bed. 

Mary was frying a pan of pork on the out-door 
stove. Ann Susan and Eliza Jane, brisk with the 
fresh air after rain, played on the cabin floor, and 
watched the cooking with interest. When Mary 
brought in the frizzling food, David Armstrong did 
not rise from beside his wife’s bed. 

“Give the young ones their bite and their sup, 
Mary. Mebby I'll feel to set in after a bit.” 

“Take your dinner, Davy,” said Mrs. Armstrong, 
trying to release her thin, hard hand. “Eat a bite, 
do. It’s not the sorrow that will strengthen you to 
get out them rails for the burned fences.” 

“No, Hannah, but [ misdoubt I can’t eat. Them 
molasses and bread I eat at breakfast has stayed 
by me good.” 

“But you’ve got to keep alive, Davy.” 

“Yes, a man’s got to live till his time comes—the 
hunger will come back on me, so it will. But God 
help us—it’s to think we’ll see Pete no more!” 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


you understand? Don’t talk on. I want to be 
with my Pete.” The man clutched, sobbed, and 
choked for breath. 

Mary went to the bed, and clasped her arms 
about her parents’ necks. 

“Yes—you’re good at lovin’ your mother,” the 
poor woman went on. “All of them is. God bless 
them for it! They give me what I wanted more 
than all. Sore you’ll miss me, too, Mary, and you 
fendin’ for them all alone. I wisht I could stay. 
You’ll tell Pete—no, I was forgetting—but there is 
a chance, aint there? There’s a chance!” 

“Yes, Hannah. S’posin’ he was at the creek. Or 
the fire might ’a’ jumped over a wide place?” 

“Many’s the day and many’s the night and 
many’s the year Pete’s heart’ll be glad thinkin’ 


| how he went thirty mile and out for tea for his 


mother,” she said, as if dreaming. They thought 
she was fainting. But the vision of her son in the 
burning forest returned to her mind. 

Then, with changed voice, rising on her elbow: 

“Davy, if on’y we could find his bones!” 

“T’ll start first thing to-morrow, Hannah.” 

“All night again I'll be thinking of the rain fallin’ 
on him lying there in the smoke. Rain and rain 
and rain and RAIN—it come too late to save my boy!” 

“Think of the chances, Hannah. 
Maybe he aint dead at all.” 

“He is—I seen him lyin’ 
there too plain. Pete won’t 
never come no more!” 

“Pete won’t never tum 
no more,” repeated Eliza 
Jane. 

“IT yant Pete,” said Ann 
Susan, firmly. 

“Give them to me,” said 
the mother. Taking the 
little girls in her arms she 
lay still, thinking how soon 
Mary must mother them. 

The children, awed by 
the silent passion with 
which she strained 
them to her breaking 
heart, lay still, breath- 
ing uneasily, with 
their faces close 
to her bosom. 


‘| have a letter for you.” 


After a time, the sense that they were suffering 
came to the poor mother, and she held them more 


The woman pressed her forehead down on his loosely. Then her brain began to work on the 


hand, while Mary fed the children. Tears ran 
again down the pioneer’s cheeks, thus furrowed 
often that day and the day before. But the mother 
could not weep. 

The lump of agony rose in Armstrong’s throat; 


he could not trust himself to speak, and turned his | 


back from the children. Mary struggled with her 
sobs as she listened to them. 

“I yant Pete,” said Ann Susan. 

“Pete is dead! I wisht he’d come back quick,” 
said Eliza Jane. 

Mary had vainly tried to make the children 
understand. 

“I yant Pete,” persisted the younger. 

“Pete’s gone away dead. He’s burned up. I 
wisht he’d come and ride me on his foot,” returned 
Eliza Jane. 

“I'll ride you,” said Mary. 

“No, I want Pete!” 

“Hush, dear—poor brother Pete won’t come back 
no more.” 

“Let ’em talk, Mary,” said the woful mother. 
“Poor little things—they help me. Oh, I want 
Pete, too.” 

She sprang up, sitting, and broke into wild 
lamentation. 

“O Pete, if you’d come back and kiss me good- 
bye! Why couldn’t you wake me when he was 
Bolg away? I'd ’a’ stopped him. Thirty mile! 
Thirty mile and back—and the bush afire!—only to 
fetch a cup of tea for his mother! I—I—my son’s 
blood cries out of the woods against me!” 

“No, Hannah, no, don’t talk on that way again. 
It was me that let him go. Who’d ’a’ thought fire 
would ’a’ started up the Hump?” 

“Oh, no, Davy, I—me—crying like mad for tea! 

Oh, my God !—how you can want me to go on livin’! 
And Pete up there—burned black in the smoke 
under the rain! Such a good boy—always—strong 
and good. There aint no mother got a helpfuller 
boy nor my Pete. 
Pty. vy you spose 1 was thinkin’ all them 
ms se a the hay was got in—and the big 
P i wd there is? 1 was layin’ out how we could 
sive Pete a winter’s schoolin’ in to the settlements. 
Yes—he'll learn quick. Oh, if I wasn’t always so 
ured, what'd I do for my Pete!” ; 

omg lay still a long time before speaking again. 
£ You'll miss me sore, Davy,” she whispered. 

It won’t be long now.” 


“No, Hannah, don’ r 
on’t say it. ‘ — 
Hannah.” , yit. You'll not leave me, 


“Ay 
y—sore you'll miss me, Davy, dear—I know 


se I’d’a’ missed you. Old and gray we’ve got, 
and once we was young together. 








possibilities of Pete’s escape. The woman had to 
hope or die, and her vitality was still active. 
Absorbed, she had again clutched 
wondering infants, when strange voices outside 
the door recalled her fully to her senses. 

“Hey! Who’s these men? Why, here’s that 
surveyin’ boy! No, it’s another one.” 

A man, and a youth clad as Vincent Bracy had 
been, but taller, came up the steps into the cabin. 
The youth was Vincent’s rod man. 


close the | 


“I have a letter for you, Mr. Armstrong,” he | 
| nothing but blackness and the yelling and snarling. 


said. “It’s about your son.” 

The mother rose, and stood staggering. 

“Where’s Pete?” she cried. 

“1 don’t know, Mrs. Armstrong. 
from Mr. Bracy. 
fire together.” 

“The fire didn’t get them?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Oh, thank God, thank God! I can stand it if 
he’s not dead that way. But where ishe? Alive?’ 

“Bracy hopes so.” 

*“Pete’s lost, then?” 

“He is—in a way. But let me read you Mr. 
Bracy’s story. He was up nearly all night writing 
it. He thought it would ease your heart to know 
all about it. 
that you should know what is being done.” 

“He didn’t desert Pete, then? No—I’m sure.” 

“Not much! They were separated by a strange 
accident. Listen.” He began reading the letter. 

Vincent had written out pretty fully the story of 


The letter—it’s 
He and Pete went through the 


The chief sent me up on purpose | 


}rod man. 


his march with Pete down Lost Creek, through the | 


fire, and to the cavern’s mouth. The letter went 


on:— 


“When I picked myself up, my torch was almost | 


out. I whirled it till it blazed, and then saw that I 
had run across the old channel of the creek and 


against a solid wall of rock that ran up to the roof | 


of the cave, I suppose. Pete was gone down the 
water running within two yards of me. All I 
heard was its rushing into the passage that turned 
to the left. 

“At that place, the cave forks like a Y. The 
water runs down the left arm of the Y, and fills the 
whole space between the high walls there. It 


| looks as if it had broken down slanting through 


the bed of its course and run into the left arm of 
the Y, after it had been running into the right arm 
for ages. 

“IT was lying at the fork of the Y, in the right- 
hand passage, while Pete had been swept swiftly 
away down the other passage into darkness.” 


“He’s gone, gone forever!” moaned Mrs. 


Davy, don’t | Armstrong. The young rod man read on :— 








passage after Pete, I heard a pouring sound away 
ahead as well as the rushing of the water I was 
stooping over. The passage I was in was wider 
than the other, and I thought it must lead me into 
the place where Pete had been carried to. The 
cave, down river below Kelly’s Crossing, has 
passages that branch and come together again.” 

“That’s so,” said the pioneer. 

“So I thought it best to follow the right-hand 
passage instead of going in after Pete. I hope 
you will see that { did not wish to desert him. My 
idea was that I might reach him soon, and if he 
was in any distress, | might be all the better able 
to help him if I went by the dry passage. 

“He did right,” said the pioneer. 

“Vincent would be glad to hear you say that,” 
said the rod man. ‘He was greatly distressed by 
his miscalculation.” 

“Then he didn’t 
mother. 

“He will find him. We know he must be still in 
the cave. Ten men went up before daylight to 
reach him. There’s reason for hope. Listen again 





” 


find Pete again?” cried the 


to Vincent’s letter :—‘I lit another bundle of cedars, 
and went on. 


Pretty soon the cavern began to 
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rattle with 

the thunder out- 

side. The air 

vibrated so much that 

one might almost fear the 

cave wall would fall in. 
I could not see a flash of lightning at all. 


“ ‘How long I went on | don't know, but it seemed | 


half a mile or more. My last torch had just been 
lighted when I had a great scare, and saw the 
strangest sight. 

«*For some time there had been a strong smell as 
of wild animals. Suddenly the passage in frontof 
me seemed alive with creatures that snarled, 
growled, yelped, and ran. 

“*‘Now you'll understand that those 
couldn’t trouble Pete. He went with the stream— 
they had been forced into the dry passage by the 
fire. And they were much afraid of my torch. I 
could not see one of them at first—there was 


beasts 


It grew fainter as they ran away, without looking 
around, for I never saw a glint of their eyes. 

“*At last, as the course of the old channel turned, 
I saw daylight ahead of me, and a crowd of beasts 
going out of the cave’s mouth. I made out some 
bears, that shuffled along at the tail of the proces- 
sion, but I could not clearly see the others. But 
I’m pretty sure there were wolves, skunks, and 
wild-cats in the herd. 

“*T was anxious to reach daylight, for I supposed 
I should see Pete out there. But when I reached 
the mouth of the cave, I saw nothing of him or the 
creek.’” 

*Pete’s lost! 
mother. 

“Yes, you will. Listen to the letter,” said the 
“Vincent has something important to 
tell of that he heard coming through. He says: 

**I think we shall find Pete to-morrow morning. 
There must be a hole from the passage I came 
through to the passage he went down. The reason 
I think so is this: Just where I stood when I saw 
the animals go out of the cave’s mouth, I thought 
I heard a sound of falling water—that must have 
been the creek. 

“‘The sound seemed to come from above my 
head. Perhaps I had passed the entrance to 
another corridor without noticing it, for I was a 
good deal taken up with fear of the beasts ahead 
of me. 

“*We are going as soon as the men have had 
a sleep, to look up the place where the sound 
of falling water came from. I think we shall find 
Pete there, for if he had come through before me, 
or soon afterward, I should have heard him 
answering to my shouts.’” 

Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong looked hopelessly at 
each other. 

“Vincent,” said the rod man, “was so tired that 
he seems to have forgotten to write out here some 
things he told us in camp. For instance, one of his 
reasons for supposing there must be a passage to 
Pete is this: the floor of the 


We shall never see him!” said his 


passage Vincent | 


419 


came through began to ascend while he was 
looking at the animals. He did not remember 
where he had passed off the gravel and sand of 
the old bed of the creek, but he found he had 
passed off it a good while before he reached the 
open air. 

“After he began to think of something besides 
the beasts, he noticed that he was going up a 
rising floor f 
ever run. So you see the ancient channel of the 
ereek turned off flowed 
where Vincent came out, but took a turn to where 
Pete is. You can understand that?” 

“Yes —the water had been kind of stopped by 
the rise, and turned off.” 

“That’s what Vincent thinks. 
or rather he did go before daylight with ten men 
to look up that passage through which the sound 
of water came. He'll find Pete,” said the rod man 
confidently. “But listen—you may as well hear 
the rest of his letter: 

“*I looked for the place where the creek cane 
out of the mountain, but the air was dark with the 
storm, and the thunder was rattling. So I could 
hear no water running except the rapids of the 
river not far ahead. I thought I had better go to 
camp for men. So I climbed down the hill to the 
river, found I remembered the banks below, and 
went about four miles down stream to camp, where 
Iam now. 

“ *To-morrow morning, long before you get this 
letter, I will find Pete if 1 have to follow him down 
the chute.’ ” 

“He will do it, too,” said the rod man, admii 
ingly. “The little beggar has any amount ot 
pluck. He’ll risk his life to find your son.” 

“Pete is dead for sure,” said his hopeless mother. 

“Well, I don’t b’leeve it, maw,” said Mary. “Mr. 
Bracy’s going to fetch him back—that’s what I 
think.” 

“It might be, Hannah,” said the 
“Where you two going?” he suid to the rod man 
and axe man who had come with Vincent’s letter. 

“Straight back to camp.” 

“I'll join you,” said David Armstrong. 

“There’s no use. Pete’s gone—he'd be drownded 
anyway,” said the poor mother, with the first burst 


slowly rock, where no water had 


somewhere. It never 


Now he is going, 


pioneer. 


of tears since her son left. 

“He’s a good swimmer, isn’t he?” asked the 
rod man. 

“First-rate,” said Mary. 

“Then why should he not escape? 
through a big rapid safely. 
but a smooth rapid in the dark? 
find him.” 

“Dead!” said the mother. 

“No—safe and sound.” 

“But he’d be eat up by the bears.” 

The rod man looked uneasy, but spoke conti- 
dently :— 

“Your son had his match-box, and could make a 
fire if he landed down below.” 

“What with?” 

“With driftwood. Vincent says there was drift 
wood along the banks inside the cave just the same 


He'd go 
What was the chute 
Vincent will 


as on the banks above.’ 
“It might mother, striving for 
hope. “Oh, mebby my son will back! 
Davy,” she whispered, as her husband reappeared 
in readiness for the journey down the river, “if 
you don’t find him I'll die. I can’t keep up 
without seeing Pete again. Carry him easy if he’s 
dead—but no, I daren’t believe but he’s alive.” 
EDWARD W. THOMSON, 


be,” said the 
come 
’ 


(To be continued.) 
——- ee 
For the Companion. 


THE LEAD LINE. 


Many transatlantic voyagers have never seen 
the lead line used, and do not know its great value. 
It is a simple instrument, and is used to ascertain 
the depth of the water which a ship is 
passing, and also the nature of the bottom. From 
a knowledge of these two things the mariner, 
when other means fail, as in a fog, may often learn 
the position of his vessel, and guide her safely. 

This useful apparatus consists of a stout line, to 
one end of which is made fast a bar of lead, 
shaped like an elongated pyramid with the top cut 
off. 

There are three varieties of lead line, named 
according to the for which they are 
employed. These are the hand lead, the coasting 
lead, and the deep-sea lead. Sailors always call 
the last “dipsey.” 

The hand lead weighs from seven to fourteen 
pounds, and is used to take soundings in water 
not more than twenty fathoms, or one hundred 
and twenty feet, deep. The coasting lead weighs 
from twenty-five to fifty pounds, and is used in 
water from twenty to one hundred fathoms deep; 
and the deep-sea lead, which weighs from eighty 


over 


purposes 


| to one hundred and fifty pounds, is used for still 


greater depths. 

Well-equipped ocean steamers are now provided 
with patent sounding machines, which are grad- 
ually superseding the old dipsey lead. 

The hand lead line is marked thus: at two 
fathoms, two strips of leather; three fathoms, 
three strips; five fathoms, a white rag; -seven 
fathoms, a red rag; ten fathoms, a piece of leather 
with a hole in it; thirteen fathoms, the same as 
three; fifteen fathoms, the same as five; seventeen 
fathoms, the same as seven; twenty fathoms, two 
knots; twenty-five fathoms, one knot; thirty 
fathoms, three knots, and 80 on. 

The marks on the other lead lines begin at ten 
fathoms with one knot; at twenty fathoms there 
are two knots; at thirty, three knots, and so on up 
to one hundred, where the mark is a piece of red 
bunting. The five-fathom marks--at fifteen, twenty - 
five, and so forth—are small strands of rope. 

In using the lead, the leadsman stands in the 
fore-chains. He sees his line clear for running out, 
then swings the lead two or three times to give it 
impetus, and casts it as far ahead as he can. 

It sinks to the bottom, and as the vessel passes 
over it and the line is about perpendicular, the 
leadsman notes the depth. 

Those parts of the line which have no marks 
are called “deeps,” and the leadsman must 
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estimate the depth there by his eve. If the red 
rag is just under or at the surface when he sounds, 
he will call out, “By the mark seven!"’ If the 
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who is convicted of neglect in this matter is very 
likely to lose his license. 
Indeed, all sailors understand the value of the 


water should cut the line about six feet below the | lead—except vachtsmen, who are a happy-go- 


leather with a hole in it, he would say, “By the 
deep nine!”’ 


So much for ascertaining the depth of water. | 















The nature of the 
bottom is also learned 

by the lead, which is hollowed 

out at the base. In this hollow 

is packed a lot of tallow. When the lead 
strikes the bottom, some of the sand, pebbles or 
mud adheres to this tallow, and when brought up 
can be examined. 

Now you are ready to learn what good it does 
the mariner to know these things. You will 
readily come to the conclusion that he must know 
how deep the water is in order to avoid running 
aground; but you will see that the lead line 
soundings can only tell him how much water is 
under him, not how mach is ahead of him, which 
is very important to know, for he might be 
running directly at a shoal. 

The lead line must be used always, then, in 
connection with the chart. ‘lhe chart, you may 
know, is drawn with strict mathematical accuracy, 
so as to represent a body of water on a small 
scale. Every feature is reproduced in miniature, 
and all are in precisely the same proportions to 
one another that they bear in nature. 

There is a scale on the chart by which you can 
measure distances and a compass by which you 
can find directions; and if on your little chart, 
three feet long, you make a measureinent which 
says that a certain point is twelve miles east of 
another, you may depend upon it; for these charts 
are prepared after long and elaborate surveys by 
the Coast Survey officers, and are designed to be 
the official guides for mariners sailing in our 
waters. 

In addition to giving the outline of the coast, 
the location of all rocks, shoals, light-ships, light- 
houses, beacons and buoys, and the set and 
velocity of tidal currents, the chart gives the 
depth of the water at all points, and also the 
character of the bottum. 

The Coast Survey officers make soundings for 
this purpose, and establish the exact place where 
each sounding was made by accurate survey. In 
this way they are enabled to mark the depth and 
nature of the bottom on the chart. 

This explains how the sailor, in taking sound- 
ings and referring to his chvrt, can tell not only 
what is under him but what is ahead of him; 
because if he can find out where he is, he can 
look at the chart and see what is in that neighbor- 
hood. He can learn where the deep water is, and 
which way he must steer in order to avoid the 
shoals and rocks. 

Of course, if the land is not in sight, one sound- 
ing will be of little use. The sailor must make 
several soundings and keep track of them all on 
the chart. 

A good way to do this is to use a piece of oiled 
tissue paper. This can be laid down over the 
chart, and the vessel’s course marked on it. The 
shipmaster, to ascertain where he is, must estab- 
lish an agreement between his own soundings 
and those marked on the chart. 

When ‘‘on soundings’’"—that is, when in water 
not too deep for the use of the lead—in thick 
weather, the compass, the lead and the chart are 
what the mariner must depend upon to tell him 
where he is and whither he is going. 

In the navy there is a standing rule that a 
vessel going into port must keep a man at work 
heaving the lead all the time. In the merchant 
service the necessity of using the lead is so 
thoroughly understood that in all cases of 
stranding of vessels searching inquiry is made 
as to the employment of the lead; and a captain 





| lucky set, and take on the water more chances 


than any other human beings. 

I remember starting out of a harbor in Long 
Island Sound one fine summer morning for a 
short trip of fifteen miles. After twenty years’ 
experience, I have learned that it is not wise to 

start on such a small voyage without a com- 
pass, a log and a lead line. Well, the yacht 
on which I was had no one of these three 
articles aboard, as I discovered when we 
were well out in the Sound. 

After a while it fell flat calm, and 
the powerful ebb tide began 
to carry the yacht directly 

toward an ugly reef. 

‘We must anch- 
or,”’ said I, ‘‘as soon 
as we get into about 
two fathoms.”’ 

‘Why not anchor 
here?”’ asked the 
owner of the yacht. 

“Too deep,” I 
answ ered; ‘‘too 
hard to get the anch- 
_ or again. Where’s 
your lead ?”’ 

“Lead? Haven't 
any. What do you 
want of a lead? 
There’s plenty of 
water here.” 

“That's so, but I 
should like to know 
when we are in two 
fathoms.” 

The end of it was 
that I improvised a 
lead line out of a 
fishing-line and a 
soda-water bottle, 
which I filled with 
water and corked. 

In conclusivn let 
me tell you the won- 
derful thing a Maine skipper did with his lead line. 
He sailed all the way from Cape Ann to Stapleton, 
Staten Island, in one continuous fog, and he did 
it by picking his way from one fog-signal to 
another by the use of the compass and the lead 
line. W. J. HENDERSON. 
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For the Companion. 


A BLUEBIRD. 


Born of the azure skies, 
His wings betray his birth: 
Earthward with song he flies, — 
So Heaven comes to earth! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


~ 
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THE CONDITION OF ITALY. 


It was recently announced that the expenditures 
of the Italian Government would exceed the 
receipts during the current financial year by the 
sum of five millions of dollars. Besides this 
deficiency, six millions of dollars more are to he 
raised by a loan to pay for the construction of 
new railways. Therefore, Italy will spend this 
year eleven millions more than it will receive 
from its tax-payers. 

This looks like a bad showing. Added to the 
financial difficulties which Italy suffers from 
previous deficits, it seems as if that country were 
in some danger of bankruptcy. 

But there is a bright side as well as a dark one 
to the present material condition of Italy. This 
bright side is shown by a paper in a recent 
review, written by Signor Crispi, who is by all 
odds the ablest and most authoritative of living 
Italian statesmen. 

In spite of financial embarrassments,—which 





have been mainly caused by the military and charge is handed back. 


naval 
improvements, — Italy, according 
and economically.” 
system of the peninsula has increased about 
sevenfold in thirty years. Its steamship service 
in the same period has increased from eighty to 
nearly three hundred vessels. 

In commerce, mechanical industries and agri- 
culture a similar gratifying progress appears. 
Commerce has increased from fourteen hundred 
millions of francs to two thousand millions. 
Agricultural 
by nearly one-fourth; the production of wine 
has increased one-third. 

In manufactures, the Italians did not, thirty 
years ago, make enough goods for their own use. 
To-day they not only do this, but also export 
their manufactured fabrics to a very substantial 
amount. 

There is one almost certain evidence of the 
prosperity, or the lack of prosperity, of an Euro- 


armaments, and by extensive internal 
to Signor | a ton on the Welland Canal for goods which go 
Crispi, “is continually progressing, both morally | through the United States below the canal, and 
For instance, the railway | only two cents a ton on goods which go through 


prodnets hive advanced in value | 








‘necessary below the Welland. 


thousand persons who left Italy to seek new 
homes, to about twenty-five thousand. { 

Of the political condition of Italy, it suffices to 
say that the experiment of converting a number 
of states, ruled over for the most part despotically, 
into a single kingdom endowed with constitutional 
liberty, has every appearance of being an estab- 
lished success. 

Both Victor Emmanuel and his son, the present 
King Humbert, have been wise and patriotic 
enough to govern within the limits of a constitu- 
tion which ensures political freedom and domi- 
nant power to the people. The parliamentary 
system certainly appears to work more smoothly 
and effectively in Italy than it does in France. 

The chief danger to Italian solvency and growth 
lies in the ambition to rival greater powers, to 
acquire African possessions, and in general to play 
a larger part in international competition than the 


| real strength and resources of the kingdom justify. 
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For the Companion. 


VANISHED. 


She died ; this was the way she died, 
And when her breath was done, 
Took up her simple wardrobe 
And started for the sun. 
Her littic tigure at the gate 
The angels must have spied, 
Since | could never find her 
Upon the mortal side. 
EMILY DICKINSON. 
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| Hence the authorization of the President to 
| enforce a really reciprocal arrangement suspend- 
|ing the right of free passage through the St. 
Mary’s Falls Canal. This water-way, which 
connects Lake Superior and Lake Huron, is 
entirely in United States territory, and is not 
mentioned in the Treaty of Washington. 
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A USEFUL HINT. 





In the beginning of this century the Quakers of 
Philadelphia became disgusted with the ignorant 
Sairey Gamps who were their sole reliance in 
| illness. Trained nurses were a blessing then 
unknown, but the Friends resolved to have it. 
| Aninexpensive, comfortable dwelling was rente:| 
| and furnished plainly; a wise and kindly Quaker 

Was appointed matron, and a few women were 
| carefully selected from the number who wished to 
| learn the science and practice of nursing. 


| It was requisite that these women should be 





virtuous, sober, honest, and possessed of a good 
English education; they must also be under thirty 
years of age, and of sound health. ‘ 
Each woman had her little chamber, and regarded 
the house as her home. She paid the exact cost 
‘price of her board, and was expected to help in 
the domestic work of the Home. Before being 
| trusted as a nurse, she studied medical books 
| relative to her work, and attended lectures on 
nursing and clinics and demonstrations given }y 
| the ablest physicians of the city. 
| She then passed an examination, and was set to 
| nursing patients in a hospital connected with the 
| Home for three months without pay. Afterward, 
| for several months, she nursed charity patients in 


RETALIATION UPON CANADA. | their own houses, receiving a small salary. During 


Near the end of the session of Congress which 


has just closed an act was passed and signed by | 


the President which was known commonly as the 
“Canadian retaliation bill,’’ and officially as ‘‘an 
act to enforce reciprocal relations with Canada.”’ 
It was passed by both houses of Congress without | 
opposition, in response to recommendations con- | 
tained in a special message from the President on 
the subject. 

Briefly, it makes it the duty of the President, | 
whenever he is satisfied that the passage of the | 
Canadian canals is made difficult or burdensome | 
to any vessels of the United States, or to any ! 
cargoes bound for United States ports, to suspend | 
by proclamation the right of free passage through | 
the St. Mary’s Falis Canal to vessels of Canada. 

The legislation providing for this act of retalia- 
tion is the result of an order of the Canadian 
Government which is held by our government to 
impose a special burden upon cargoes going 
through the Welland Canal which are destined | 
for American ports. The Welland is a Canadian | 
canal which connects Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
and enables vessels to avoid Niagara. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Washington, | 
negotiated between the United States and Great | 
Britain in 1871, American citizens are entitled to | 
use the Welland, St. Lawrence and other Canadian | 
canals ‘‘on terms of equality with the inhabitants | 
of the Dominion.”’ In return for this privilege | 
the United States gave the free use of the St. | 
Clair Flats Canal. } 

It is this clause of the treaty which the United | 
States Government now urges that the Canadian 
Government is violating. Below the Welland 
Canal there are the St. Lawrence canals through 
which a cargo must pass if it goes to or down 
the St. Lawrence to the seaboard by way of 
Montreal. But all cargoes do not do so; they 
may go through Lake Ontario to Oswego or 
Ogdensburg, and so to the seaboard through 
United States territory. 

Now the Canadian Government, with a view of | 
affecting advantageously the St. Lawrence canals, | 
allows a very large refund or rebate upon the tolls | 
which are charged on the Welland on every ton | 
of freight which goes to Montreal. To be precise, | 
a charge of twenty cents a ton is levied upon 
goods going through the Welland Canal. If the 
goods go thence toan American port—for instance, 
Oswego or Ogdensburg—the shipper never gets 
any of this charge back; but if the cargo goes to 
a Canadian port for export, eighteen cents of the 








That is to say, the charge is really twenty cents 


Canadian territory to the sea. 

More than this, the Welland Canal being deeper 
than the St. Lawrence canals, transhipment is 
If transhipment 
is made,on the American side, the goods are not 
allowed the rebate, even if they go through to 
Montreal. 

‘These facts are held by the President and 
Congress to constitute a denial of the equal 
privileges to American citizens guaranteed by the 





| Treaty of Washington. 


pean country; that is, the extent to which its | 


people emigrate to other lands. If emigration is 
small, it indicates a state of contentment with the 
condition of the country ; if large, it tends to show 
that its condition is not prosperous. 

Signor Crispi tells us that there is less emigra- 
tion from Italy than was formerly the case. It 


The Canadian Government, indeed, says that the 
arrangement does not violate the treaty, inasinuch | 
as the tax at the canal is the same to citizens of 
hoth countries, and the rebate at the St. Lawrence 
canals the same to both. 

But it is the position of our government that 
this is an evasion of the real point at issue, since 
the inhabitants of our country, and not merely | 
our vessels, were guaranteed equal privileges, and | 
the rebate has the effect to tax the grain shippers | 
of the American Northwest many thousands of | 
dollars every year which the Canadian shippers, | 
who use the St. Mary’s Falls Canal freely, and | 
afterward the Welland and the St. Lawrence 


fell off between 1891 and 1892 from thirty-four | canals, are not taxed. 





all of this time she was under the supervision of 
the physicians who had instructed her. 

She then received a diploma, and took private 
cases at full pay, making her home at the house 
while not employed. 

In many of our large towns, where the services 
of a trained nurse can only be obtained from a 
distant city at great expense, this simple early 
method of teaching young women to become 
nurses might be followed. 

Like all Quaker charities, it was almost self- 
supporting. The physicians gave their lectures 
and instruction without charge, being amply 
repaid by efficient skilled help in the sick-room. 

The women, at the cost of their board for a few 
months, obiained an honorable, lucrative profes- 
sion. A hospital of the town received the services 
of nurses without expense, and the citizens had 
the services of a body of intelligent, trained 
women, ready to help when disease or death 
threatened their homes. 
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SEEING AND OBSERVING. 


During a war between Austria and Turkey, a 
baker in Iris cellar kneading bread noticed a slight 
noise rising and falling at intervals, which seemed 
to come from a distant corner of his cellar. Le 
stopped his work, and tracing the sounds, discoy 
ered that they were caused by a few marbles 
dancing up and down on the head of a little drum 
his child had left there. 

The majority of persons would have been satisfied 
to attribute the motion of the marbles to the 
rumbling in the street, or to the occasional firing of 
guns; but this man was an observer. 

Surprised at the perfect regularity with which 
the marbles jumped from the drum-head, he put 
his ear to the ground and noticed a distant tapping. 
He recalled how as a boy he had heard from one 
end of a long log a companion scratching with a 
pin upon the other end; and he judged that the 
earth was just such a conductor of sound as the 
log had been. 

Suddenly it flashed upon him that what he heard 
was the sound of a pick, and that the Turks were 
doing what had so long been feared, undermining 
the city. The news was carried to the Austrian 
general, examination made, a countermine pre- 
pared and exploded, and the Turks put to flight. 

In the early part of this century an English 
button-maker became famous for the steel waist- 
coat buttons which he used to manufacture, with 
lines cut upon them for ornament. He gradually 
put the lines nearer and nearer together, and 
observed that as he increased the number of lines, 
the buttons became more and more iridescent. 
He explained his discovery to a scientist who 
began experimenting upon ruled plates of steel. 
The result was the wonderful “diffraction grating” 
which is now used in place of the glass prism, 
upon’all great telescopes, to break the ordinary 
ray of light into its primary colors. 

A bevy of schoolgirls, about to separate after 
graduation, once surrounded their professor, and 
asked him how they were to make their new life 
interesting. 

“Learn to see,” was his reply. “You want to 
penetrate into things. There is nothing on earth 
which when observed is not of enormous interest. 


* 
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ABOUT PEOPLE. 


A man who has a well-deserved reputation for 
discovering admirable traits in people was asked 
one day how he had acquired the happy faculty. 

“It isn’t a faculty,” said the gentleman, with a 
quiet smile. “It is a habit, and it sprang from the 
early training of a mother who always said, ‘There 
is good in every man, woman and child in this 
world; you have only to look well to find it.’ * 

This gentleman, as a boy, was one of a famil) of 
seven children. It was an unwritten law of the 
household that “people” were only to be discussed 


_ . rhe 1e 
| at one time, namely, at the supper-hour, W hen tl 


whole family was assembled. By “people” were 
meant private individuals. Public characters, 
those who had name and fame, were regarded a8 
“things,” to be talked of with books, music, games 
and other matters of interest at any time. 

If any one had comments on friends or acquis 
ances to make, these were reserved for tea-time. 
Then perfect freedom of expression was allow ed; 
but it was well understood that the purpose of the 
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talk was to find good points in those under discus- | known as “his excellence, Monsieur Pierre.” It 
and to throw as thick a veil of charity as | is possible that Monsieur Pierre was too well 


sion, | 
aware of the influence which his cookery exerted 


possible over their faults and failings. 

It was surprising to see how speedily the person | 
who made an unfavorable criticism was routed by | 
the storm of contrasting statements which rattled 
about his head. Wrong-doing was never made | 
light of, but some good was sure to be found and | 


mentioned. 

“Wasn’t there some danger of inculcating | 
flattery and insincerity?” inquired the listener 
whose first question had called forth these facts. 

“I hardly think so,” replied the other, with a 
somewhat quizzical expression. “I have found in 
my experience that flattery is seldom wasted on 
the absent, and insincerity has slight hold in a 
spirited family discussion.” 

If there were more tea-tables of this sort, there 
would be more men and women with the “habit” 
of finding out the good in others. 


2 
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DUMAS, EDITOR. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

Homer figuring as a feuilletonist, that is as al 
writer for the literary department of a Paris | 
newspaper, is a surprise which has probably been 
offered to the public only once. | 

It perhaps is not strange that a man who, even | 
with considerable assistance, wrote numberless | 
bocks, produced a hundred plays, made long) 
journeys on land and sea, commanded a legion of | 
the national guard, fought ten duels, sustained | 
twenty lawsuits, built a chateau and a ship, | 
lectured, edited a journal, and raised monuments 
to his rivals, should venture to translate the Iliad | 
without knowing a word of Greek. The story of | 
this exploit of Alexandre Dumas, the elder, was | 
told by M. Urbain Fages. 

When Dumas was editing his journal, the Mous- 
quetaire, and Fages was one of his assistants, 
Fages, who was a fine Greek scholar, enthusiasti- 
cally described to him the Hiad and the Odyssey. 
Dumas opened his eyes very wide. 

“If only you could read them in the Greek text,” 
said Fages. 

“Why not?” said Dumas. 

“Why, dear master? Because you do not know 
Alpha from Omega.” 

“Will you translate it to me?” asked Dumas, and 
Fages accordingly set to work on the first book of 
the Nliad, reading a line of the Greek, and then 
giving a literal translation. Dumas entered into 
the spirit of it. Quick to grasp grand and beautiful 
ideas, as Fages read he wrote a translation, and 
signed it. 

“What! M. Dumas!” cried Fages, “are you 
signing your name to the Iliad?” 

“Certainly, to my version of it. 
as a feuilleton in the Mousquetaire.” 

“I was filled with dismay,” said M. Fages after- 
ward, “but before such audacity and naiveté 
what could one say? How convince a writer used 
to every triumph that he was too bold?” 

The next day an instalment of the Iliad, as 
rendered in half an hour or so by a man who could 
not read the Greek alphabet, appeared at the 
bottom of the page of the Mousquetaire, with the 
note, “Continued in our next.” It raised such a 
storm of criticism that Dumas was persuaded to 
discontinue it after the third instalment, though 
it may be doubted if he ever understood what 
was the trouble. 


It will appear 
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THE SCHOOL IN POLITICS. | 


It will be a sad day for the public school when it 
becomes an “issue” in national politics. For it 
always happens that the high purposes of right- 
thinking and right-feeling men are hampered, and 
often they are thwarted, by the timidity of politi- 
cians. 

Every one knows that there exists in this country 
a strong opposition to the public school as it is now 
organized. There is too much reason to fear that 
parties will begin to “hedge,” and to use meaning- 
less phrases about the public school in their 
platforms as soon as the school becomes an issue. 

The politicians will apprehend that the anti- 
school vote will be against them, and they will | 
accordingly take a position which will be no | 
position in reference to the matter. 

There are indications in the party platforms of | 
the present year that the school is to be an issue of | 
the future. Ithas already entered into the politics | 
of some of the states, with evil results. | 

If all the people were as well agreed in religion 
as they are in reference to the usefulness of | 
education in making good citizens, there would be 
no trouble. Unfortunately that is not the case. 

Consequently, the only possible rule is to make 
the school a place of instruction in the funda- 
mentals of knowledge, in morality, and in religion 
so far as all are agreed. Schools so constituted, 
wee no others, should be supported by the public 
axes, 

If any parents are not satisfied with such schools, 
they should send their children to others at their 
own expense; but not a dollar of public money 
should be spent on schools that are not open to all 
people on equal terms. 
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DIPLOMACY AND COOKERY. 


The importance of cooks in the political world is 
much greater than most people suppose. An 
ambassador’s influence has often been in propor- 
tion to the skill of his cook. 

On a celebrated occasion in Vienna, when there 
4S much excitement in all the European courts 
over affairs of international moment, the French 
— was suddenly recalled by his govern- 
4 rods a very grave affair, is it not,” Prince 
J etternich was asked by a lady at a court ball 
= recall of the ambassador?” 
ape I assure you, madam,” the prince 
ine ae : as it would have been if it had been 
nd came ambassador’s cook who was recalled. 
pan Fan assador can easily be replaced; it would 
difficult to replace his cook!” 
, wade time the French embassy at Rome was 
qually famous for its cook, who was admiringly 
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in international affairs; at any rate, when the 
French ambassador sent for him one day, and 


ordered him, on three hours’ notice, to prepare a 


dinner for the Austrian minister, he protested 
energetically. 


“Monsieur l’ambassadeur,” he said, “it is impos- | 


sible! A grand dinner in three hours!” 

“No matter,” said the ambassador; 
do the best you can. 
you had but short notice.” 

Monsieur Pierre put on a grand air. 

“TI formally declare to you,” he said, “that I am 
unable to prepare a dinner in that time. 


“you must 


a dinner the way you can scratch up a despatch!” 

This time it was not the ambassador who was 
recalled, but the cook. 
spot, greatly to the sorrow of the diplomatic corps 
in the Eternal City. 


CAN MAN 


The fact that man has been able to produce many 


CHANGE THE CLIMATE? 


I will tell the minister that 
| 


Your | 
| excellency must not suppose that I can scratch up | 


He was discharged on the | 


great changes on the face of the earth is a tribute | 


to his industry and ingenuity. But it is possible 
that he is bringing about effects of equal import- 
ance without intending them. This reflection is 
suggested by a recent article of Doctor J. E. 
Taylor on the question whether the British climate 
is changing. 


It is only within the last ten years that the great 
part that dust plays in weather-making has come 
to be properly understood. The colors of sunrise 
and sunset are largely, spay © mainly, due to the 
presence of invisible dust in the atmosphere. The 
wind and the temperature of the air are also 
affected by dust. The existence of clouds may be 
entirely 
particles. 

Doctor Fa end suggests that the immense quantity 
of dust discharged into the air by the innumerable 
fuel-consuming engines of this age of mechanical 
prostece may increase the cloudiness of a country 
ike England, and thereby lead to colder and 
gloomier seasons. 

When we recall the minuteness of man in com- 
parison with the great globe that he inhabits and 


the vast ocean of air that surrounds him, it appears | — 


very surprising that he should be able to 
about such effects. 

But it must be remembered that he is dealing 
continually with giant powers of nature which are 
80 delicately balanced thata mere touch, as it were, 
suffices sometimes to set them operating in a new 
way. 
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READY 


To be diligent in business is commendable, but 
surely one may err on the side of too great diligence 
by being ready for a trade at an unsuitable time. 
A map-peddler, in pursuance of his vocation, 
chanced to stop at a hotel in a Long Island village. 
A friend, whom he had known elsewhere, seeing 
him at the hotel, invited him to a party which he 
was to give the same evening. 


The map-peddler came, and when received by 
his host at the door, was found with three maps in 
his hands. 

“How de do?” he said. “Got any nails? I 
thought as there was to be a good many folks here 
to-night, I'd hang up some of my maps here and 
let ’em look at ’em. Good chance fer business. 
Maybe some of ’em would like to buy ’em, and I 
could explain ’em just as well as not.” 

His host endeavored to persuade him that it 
would not be a suitable place to urge his business, 
much to the man’s surprise. 

“Now you don’t understand,” urged the peddler. 
“°*Twould amuse and interest ’em, they’d be 
pleased, and besides that, bein’ visitors, they’d 
feel sort of ’bliged to buy.” 

But he was then spoken to so plainly that he was 
forced to abandon—greatly to his surprise as well 
as his regret—his project of mingling business 
with entertainment. 


FOR BUSINESS. 


EARACHE. 


There are simple remedies for most common 
disorders requiring no skilled attention, and even 
experts are often willing to give away cures that 
anybody can manage. No doubt many people 
have thanked the man who published without a 
patent this easy relief for the earache. 


“Tam afraid I have greatly interfered with my 
own practice,” said a celebrated aurist, “by giving 
the following advice to many of my friends: 

“At the first symptoms of earache let the 

patient lie on the bed with the painful ear upper- 
most. Fold a thick towel and tuck it around the 
neck; then with a teaspoon fill the ear with warm 
yater. “ 
“Continue doing this for fifteen or twenty 
minutes; the water will fill the ear orifice, and 
flow over on the towel. Afterward turn over the 
head, let the water run out, and plug the ear with 
warm glycerine and cotton. 

“This may be done every hour until relief is 
obtained. It is an almost invariable cure, and has 
saved many cases of acute inflammation. The 
water should be quite warm, but not too hot.”— 
London Tid-Bits. 


WHEN HE “KNEW IT ALL.” 

Some old people who have strong and decided 
views as to the intense egotism of youth, are open 
to the charge of possessing a good supply of that 
quality which years do not always eliminate. 


One old gentleman who is well past the ‘‘three- 
score years and ten” allotted to mortal man was 
reasoning, not a ago, with a youthful friend 
who has yet to see his twenty-fifth year. 

“Why, my boy,” remarked the sage in a tone of 
infinite condescension, “when I was your age I 
thought I knew everything—everything! But did 
I? Far from it. Why, it was not until five years 
ago, my young friend, that I got to where I then 
thought I was!” 

The “young friend” is said to be preparing a 
paper which deals with what he terms the “Ency- 
clopedicism of Age.” 


WHY SHE THOUGHT SO. 


An exchange reports a little scene which, it need 
hardly be said, did not occur in the new Companion 
building. 


A very pretty young woman entered the editor’s 
room with a delicate flush on her face. 

“I suppose you don’t care for poetry here, do 
you?” she inquired. 

“No,” said the editor, diplomatically, “I can’t say 
we do.” 
“7 


uessed as much from the verse you pub- 
lished. 4 7 


” she rejoined. And she went out. 
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Use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 


A 


Telegraph Operator's 


Work is Pleasant! 











Pays good wages and leads to 
the highest positions. We 
teach it quickly, and start 
our graduates in telegraph ser 
vice. Railroads are very busy. 
Operators are in great demand. 
rite for circulars, 
4 7 Valentines’ School of 
é . Telegraphy,Janesville, Wis. 


“BLESS THE LITTLE ONE.” 





Brooke Hall—For girls. Thorough. Healthy location, 
Alladvantages. Misses Mason, Media, Pa., Phila. 14 miles, 


SCIENCE HILL Stieky oe 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, | 


Manuius, N. Y._ Under visitation of War Department | 

and Regents of University of N. Regular session 

begins Sept. 15th. Rt. Rev. F. D. HunTINGTON, Prest., 
yM. 


Lt. Col. JERBECK, Supt. 


jHellmuth LONDON, 
A College, ‘Caneda 

















Rev. Mr. Hutchinson’s Babe a Rugged 


Canada. Youngster. 
= For Young Ladies and Girts, 
~*eBeautiful Home. Healthy Cli. 
mwamate. Fuil Academic Course, 
Music, Art, Elocution, etc. Pas- 
Mumesenger Elevator. 150 acres, Stu- 
@adents from 25 Provinces and 
AStates. For illustrated cata- 
logue, address 
SS Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Prine 
Next term begins September l4th. Conducted parties 
from Montreal, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


MEDICAL WRITERS 
admit all the remarkable qualities of the genuine 
imported Carlsbad Sprudel Salt as an aperient, | 
laxative and diuretic. The great fame of the | 


Every mother will be interested in the follow- 
ing letter from Rev. John Hutchinson, of 
Freeport, N. Y.: 

PRESBYTERIAN MANSE, 
Freeport, N. Y., July 6, 1892. 






We send you by this mail a picture of Master 
Donald when he was fourteen weeks old and had 
used lactated food for twelve weeks. We consent 
to the publication of his picture and the facts in 
his case, because we are 
confident that what has 
proven such a blessing to 








y > Carlsbad S “| Spri i 2 : 
wonderful Carlsbad Sprudel Spring is due to | our child and to us will 
real worth. Be sure and secure only the genu- | mn , : 
ioe atin white : heen ie t £ | » bless many other little ones 
- oy ch must Rave The SIEnAture Of! ~. j=» and their parents. He has 


‘*Eisner & Mendelson Co., Agents, New York,’’ 


on every bottle. 4A: ™@@, been fed on lactated food 


ye orn ee by the advice of Dr. W. M. 
. L. Fiske, of Brooklyn, and 


4 
In Fly ! ime BLESSINGS HIS. he sleeps well nights, crows 


Or any other time, a horse’s tail cannot | 204 laughs all day, and is the happiest, rosiest, 
catch on the buckles of the | sturdiest little fellow that ever filled parents 
mip cteage of tho harness, © | hearts with delight. The food is all that is claimed 

peggy tape 
HUBBARD’S |forit. The starch and cane sugar of other foods 


Patent Buckle Guards would make fat, but it is the solid bone and flesh, 


and rosy, rugged health, from using lactated 
are used. Easily and quickly 


a. . A. food, at which we rejoice. 

ap) ie 0 any harness. Ask your ° wnalics on 

dealer for them, or send us 20 cents for a Sincerely yours, 
Sample Pair. Made in Nickel, Brass, or REV. AND Mrs. JOHN HUTCHINSON. 
Rubber finish. Give width of strap. ° 


W. & E. T. FITCH, New Haven, Gonn. 


Sole Manufacturers. 





Lactated food is the one artificial food that 
develops a child’s bones and muscles and which 
is easily digestible, as Rev. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
letter and the picture of Donald prove. 

Infants who are fretful, peevish and run down 
by the hot weather, at once begin to gain when 
fed with this food. They eat it with evident 
relish and grow strong and well. 








You can’t imagine how “close” | 
the average maker of everything 


1S. 
Lactated Food saves babies’ lives. It is the 


. 1 . - i iM | perfect substitute for mother’s milk. Regular sized 

He I] put brittle spokes In your } package a. ag mother who will agree to give 
, | ita careful trial. 

bs heel for * dollar. | WELLS, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


He'll varnish only to sell if you Pp 
3 


buy without thinking. 


The “People’s Text-Book” will help you out—sent free. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
People have no idea how crude 
and cruel soap can be. 

It takes off dirt. So far, so 
good; but what else does it do? 
| It cuts the skin and frets the 
under-skin ; makes redness and 
‘roughness and leads to worse. 
|Not soap, but the alkali in it. 
| | Pears’ Soap has no free alkali 
} jin it. It neither reddens nor 
+ |roughens the skin. It responds 
| |to water instantly; washes and 
rinses off in a twinkling; is as 
gentle as strong; and the after- 
effect is every way good. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 

especially druggists ; all sorts of 
|people use it. 
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Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 





OUR NEW PRICE LIST No. 17, 
Bargalas 1n Foreign Postage Stamps 
1S NOW READY. COPY FREE. 


At Stamps GUARANTEED GENUINE, 
Correspondence Solicited. 

POPULAR STAMP ALBUM, 30c. cloth 50c, gilt. 75c. 
CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN STAMPS, Lilust’d, 25c. 
FINE SHEETS FORK AGENTS, 40% discount allowed. 

STAMPS.—10 Argentine, 10 Brazil, 10 Mexico, 
10 Chili, 40 all different. 50c; 10 Colombia, 10 Ecua- 
dor, 10 Honduras. 10 Jamaica, 40 al! different, 
50c; 10 Peru, 10 Nicaragua, 10 Salvador, 10 Ven- 
ezuela, 40 all different, 50c; the whole 120 stamps 
for $1.40, orany 10 for 20c. Stamp papers FREE. 
STORE KEEPERS are particularly requested to write 
for terms for special stamp and album agencies. 

C. H. MEKEEL STAMP AND PUBLISHING CO., 
1007-1011 Locust 8t.. 8T, Lomis. M0. 


A 
CENT 
SENT 
BENT. 


Ask, on postal, for Catalogue O and learn about 
a Special Offer that will interest every reader 
of this advertisement. 

t@” The “Crown” Pianos and Organs are offered at 
prices within the reach of the greatest number. Reli- 
able in every detail. Made for long service, and 
especially for Family use. _Write, at once, to 

GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Crown” 


W 
Pianos & Organs. 











W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN 


enuine sewed shoe that will not rip ; fine Calf, 
seamless, smooth inside, flexible, more comfortable, stylish 
and durable than 4 other shoe ever sold at the price. 
Equals custom-made shoes costing from $4 to $5. 
he only $3.00 Shee made with two complete 
soles, securely sewed at the outside edge (as shown in cut), 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes sold at the 
same price, for such —_ rip, having only one sole sewed 
to a narrow strip of leather on the edge, and when once 
worn through are worthless. 
The twe solesofthe W. L. DOUGLAS 83.00 Shoe 
when worn through can be repaired as many times as 
megnanary, 0g eg will never rip or loosen from the upper. 
Purchasers of footwear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $3.00. 
having only appearance to commend 
them. - le IG Men’s 
4 and $5 Fine Calf, Hand 
Sewed ; $3.50 Police and Far 
ers; $2.50 Fine Calf; $2.25 
and $: f 
Boys’ 00 and $ 
81-23 School Shoes ; Ladies’ 
Hand Sewed; $2.50. 
2.00 and Misses’ 
1.75 Best Dongeie, 
igh 


are of the same 
standard of merit. 








cA UTION.— Beware of dealers sub- 

stituting shoes without W.L. Douglas 

name andthe price stamped on bottom. 

Such substitutions are fraudulent and 

subject fo prosecution by law for ob- 
taining money un- 












der faise pretences. 


will airs exclusi le to_shoe dealers and general merc 
no agents, rite for 7. If not fer sale in your place se 
stating ki size an wanted. Postage free. 
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For the Companion. 


THE “ZOO” AT CENTRAL PARK. 


By the Superintendent. 


The Zodlogical Gardens in Central Park, New 


York City, are a very great advantage to students | 
of zodlogy; and very many persons visit them, not | 


from idle curiosity, but to study for a serious 
purpose the habits and peculiarities of wild beasts. 
Animals in captivity do not change their nature 





so much as might be supposed. While it is true 
that they are compelled to abandon some of the 
habits which characterize them in their native 
haunts, they preserve others tenaciously, and 
develop latent faculties which have long lain 
dormant. For instance, the captive beaver builds 
his dam, and the chimpanzee learns to count. 

Zoblogical gardens have thrown much needed 
light on the character, habits and actions of 
animals. We no longer believe that the herbivora 
are always gentle, and that only the carnivora 
are fierce. My own knowledge that the fact is 
often the reverse of this 
was extended by my 
experience witha camel 
which I cared for once, 
and nursed when sick, 
and which repaid my 
kindness by throwing 
me down and breaking 
my leg. 

Many suppose that the 
intelligence of animals 
is in proportion to the 
cevelopment of their 
organs and the delicacy 
oftheirsense. To judge 
whether this is true, let 
us look at the seal. It 
has no external ears, its 
eyes are poor, and thick 
blubber deprives it of 
the sense of touch. Yet 
the seal is the equal of 
the dog in docility, in- 
stinct and capability of 
attachment. 

One of the most inte)- 
ligent animals we ever 
had in our collection was “Crowley,” the chim- 
panzee. He was a little fellow, weighing only 
fourteen pounds when he came to the Gardens. 
He was brought from Liberia, in Africa, by our 
minister to that country. 

As Crowley grew up he showed remarkable 
intelligence, and very soon conformed to many of 
the requirements of civilized life. He learned to 
eat from a plate with knife and fork, sitting at the 
table and using a napkin. 

He progressed rapidly in many things, and but 
for his untimely death would doubtless be far in 
advance now of his cousin in the London “Zoo,” 
who can count from one to fifteen, being able to 
pick up any number of straws, beans or other such 
articles within that limit. . 

Crowley weighed one hundred and fifty pounds 
when he died. 

The baby hippopotamus, whose parents once 
gave trouble to the boatmen on the River Nile, is 
an immense specimen of the young amphibious 
hog. The way in which he rules his father is a 
constant source of delight to unfilial small boys. 
Ile often prevents his father from entering the 
same enclosure with his mother, and tyrannizes 
over him in many ways. 

The first-born of this family died young. The 
mother refused to nurse him; and I attempted to 
bring him up on the bottle. He never became 
very strong, and succumbed at last to an attack of 
pneumonia. 

Young lions are often left without maternal care. 
Sometimes the lioness dies, and often she shows a 
dislike for her cubs. In this case they are 
transferred from the care of the feline mother to 
that of a canine mother with puppies; and they 
readily become harmonious members of the dog 
family. 

The lion cubs are quite manageable, and become 
very tame. I remember one which was reared in 
ny office. Ife was never satisfied except when 
sitting in my lap. «He was such a “cute” little 
nnimal that I submitted to this familiar treatment 
for a while. 

But at last his claws became so sharp, and my 
trousers suffered so much in consequence that I 
was obliged to put him in a cage with the other 
lions. 

This act seemed a cruel infliction to the discarded 
cub. He resented it angrily, and never forgot it. 
Every time I approached his cage he dashed 
against the bars, and in every way showed his 
desire to be revenged upon me. 





Once I took two young panthers home to be 
cared for by my dog. They grew up, and were 
great pets. One day, however, during my absence, 
their wild instincts got the better of their training. 
They attacked the servants, driving them up-stairs 
and taking possession of the lower part of the 
house. Passers-by were appealed to for help, and 
word was brought to my office that the family were 
in a state of siege in the upper part of the house. 

I was obliged to bring the cubs back to the 
Gardens. 

The carnivora at Central Park are fed once a 
day ata regular hour. They gain more flesh and 
improve more in appearance under this plan than 
when the same quantity of food is given in two 
| meals. 

As a measure of hygiene they are deprived 
of food one day in the week; for in the wild 
state they go several days without food when 
unsuccessful in the chase. 
| On the days when they are fed the keeper brings 
the meat at half-past two in 
the afternoon. Before that 
hour the animals begin to 
walk up and down in their 
cages and look anxiously at 
the door through which the 
keeper is about to enter. 

When he makes his appear- 
ance they run and jump, roar- 
ing impatiently till supplied 
with their ration. 

It isa remarkable fact that 
on Sunday, the day when they 
are left without food, the 
animals do not show any ex- | 
citement at the hour which | 
on other days is the signal | 
for so much hungry uproar. 

The carnivora are born with | 
closed eyes, and with one | 
exception are covered with | 
spots, which disappear as they grow older. The 
exception is the hyena, which is a spotted animal, | 
but, strangely enough, is born without spots. 

We have many strange occurrences at the ‘*Zoo.” 
A few years ago a huge python disappeared, and 
notwithstanding diligent search, could not be 
found. Floors were torn up, and every nook and 
corner looked into, without success. 

One night, six months afterward, hunger forced 
the monster to leave his hiding-place, which was 
under the roof. He was discovered by the 
watchman, who threw a coat over the snake’s 
head, grasped it by the 
back of the neck, and 
called for help. Help 
came, and the python 
was soon in his cage. 

Alligators give little 
trouble. They live with- 
out food from October 
to May, basking in the 
sun when it shines. The 
moment it commences 
to rain they go into the 
water for protection. 

We had an exciting 
time with the alligators 
in the summer of 1888. 
Some of them had been 
moved into a tank at the 
upper end of the pad- 
dock, where the hippo- 
potamusis now confined. 
It was fenced around 
with heavy wire. 

One night in June, 
when the policeman was 
patrolling his beat near 
by, something made a 
rush at him, and closed a big mouth together with 
a terrible noise. When the policeman recovered 
from his fright, and found that the big mouth had 
not been closed upon him, he notified the night- 
watchman, Tom Donohue. 

Tom found that the animal which had rushed at 
the officer was an escaped alligator. He brought 
out the “capturing bag,” which we use to catch 
runaways. It is a large, loose canvas bag wired 
around a good-sized hoop, which is attached to a 
strong stick as long as a rake handle. 

The alligator made a stubborn fight when Tom 
attempted to bag him; but at last the bag was got | 
over his head and a rope tied around his tail, and 
the big animal was dragged struggling back to the 
tank. 

Elephants are the most intelligent of all the 
animals. There are three at present in the park. 
“Lizzy” will shake hands with the visitor, use 
a fan and ring a bell, while “Tom,” another 
elephant, stands on his hind legs. 























| feast on its delicious fruit. 
| gorged condition when discovered that he was 
easily captured. 
A female Rhesus monkey, just arrived from 
India, recently escaped. She was nursing a 
| young one at the time, and was very wild. As the 





keeper opened the door to put in the food ~ 
clasped the infant in her arms, rushed out through 
the doorway and made an exit through an open 
window. Down the avenue she went, while | 
women screamed, gathered up their skirts and 
fled. | 

The poor animal dashed up and down the sides | 
of buildings, the baby clutching her mother tightly | 
all the time, while at least one hundred persons 
were in hot pursuit. The chase was kept up for 
nearly an hour before the keeper managed to | 
throw the bag over the runaway pair. 

The swans on the lake interest visitors greatly. 
They go in pairs, and when their nest is built the | 
male patrols the neighboring water several hundred | 
yards on either side, and will not permit the | 
approach of any swan or other water-fow]. 

Not long since one of the swans tried to steal | 
from another’s supply of corn. It was at once | 
attacked by the owner of the corn; and the thief | 
received such a blow on the head from the other’s | 
wing that it died some days afterward from 
compression of the brain. 

The Kerry bull and the Indian bull once engaged 
in a terrific fight. These brutes had long been 
glaring, bellowing and snorting at each other, and 
one night the Kerry broke from his stake, attacked 
his neighbor from the Orient, knocked him down 
and gored him in a terrible manner. 

These incidents are but a few of the interesting 
occurrences which might be recorded at the 
Central Park Zoélogical Gardens. 

W. A. CONKLIN. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO DAYS OUT. 


It is five minutes of one, and the Beatijic, ten 
thousand tons and more, is to sail at half-past one. | 
The signs of speedy departure are everywhere, 
and yet there is no confusion, for military precision 
prevails on board the Beatijic. 

The vast cargo which the ship brought from 
foreign lands only a few days ago has been 
disposed of in some mysterious way, and the vast 
eargo which she is to carry out has all been 
received and stored away. 

The stokers have gone down into dark Avernus; 
the engineers are at their posts and steam is up, 
for the Beatific must sail on time. 

The mound of trunks on deck is rapidly growing 
to a mountain, for each minute brings fresh 
arrivals. There isthe formidable American trunk, 
the woe-begone German trunk, the Sunday school 
English trunk, and the compact, business-like 
state-room trunk of no particular nationality. 
There are the hand-satchel and the telescope and 
the hat-box and the shawl-strap and the cane and 
umbrella,—which will have raised a whole family 
of canes and umbrellas before the return voyage 
begins,—all crowded together in delightful demo- 
cratic familiarity. 

It is ten minutes past one, and the passengers 
are coming fast, coming from the east, from the 
west, from the south, from the north; coming from 
homes near at hand, from homes far away, from 
no homes at all; coming alone, in pairs, in groups, 
with friends soon to be left behind; sailing on mis- 
sions of recreation, business, study; sailing on 
missions of love, sailing on missions of sorrow; 
sailing to England, to the Continent, to the distant 
East; sailing, perhaps, to another country whose 
shores are not marked on the navigator’s charts. 

It is fifteen minutes past one. The carriages that 
come now are driven rapidly to the pier; the 
trunks are hurried on board, and the bureau of 
information is thronged. 

It is twenty minutes past one. The band is 
gathered on the promenade deck, and the first 
burst of music mysteriously touches some hidden 
tender chords and brings tears to many eyes. 

The usual orders for visitors to go ashore have 
been issued. The passongers 
are crowding the rail; their 
friends are crowding the pier; 
and there are many vain at- 
tempts at conversation while 
the band plays valorously. 

It is twenty-two minutes 
past one, and one of the 
heavy gang-planks has al- 
ready been hauled ashore. 

The few belated passengers 
are hurrying, breathless, and 
the last trunks and boxes are 





being sent on board—yes, and 








the last bouquets, fading to- 








“Tip,” the man-killer elephant, is a terrible 
fellow. He has already killed eight persons. He 
| broke his body chain lately and attacked Snyder, 
| the keeper, who was dragged out of the cage 
unconscious by a passing policeman. 
; When heavy timbers have to be moved any 
| distance, or an animal-house has to be moved, we 
| generally call on one of the elephants to do the 
| work. They do it willingly and intelligently. 
| Not long since a sun-bear climbed to the top of 
his cage, forced the bars apart and escaped into a 
{neighboring cherry-tree, where he proceeded to 





kens of unfading love. 

Itis twenty-six minutes past 
one, and the great arm whose 
hand clasps the tackle swings 
round toward the last gang- 
plank. The hooked fingers of the iron hand lay 
hold of the railing of the plank. There is a 
moment of waiting—every man at his post now. ~* 

Two last passengers with heavy satchels meet a 
young man who would risk his passage for the 
sake of one word more to some one who is weeping 
on the pier, midway the plank. The hindrance is 
provoking, but the young man gains the right of 
way, secures that last word—and something with 
it—and happy amid tears bounds back to the plank 
just in time. 

It is twenty-nine minutes past one, and the burly 





He was in such a/ 





captain on the bridge, who has weathered the 
storms of forty years, gives the word to the men 
atthe gangway. There is a groan of the tackle, a 
push and a pull all together, and the plank rolls 
out on the pier. Another word from the officer, 
and the great cables are cast off—the last lines 
that bind us to the land we love. 

It is half-past one to a second by the watch, and 
the Beatijic, like a thing of life, is slipping from 
the shore. 

And now for the first time we find how many 
friends had come to see us off. For through every 
opening of the great pier-shed they are pouring, 
wildly waving hats, handkerchiefs, umbrellas and 
whatever else is in hand, frantically shouting and 
trying to be heard, while the band plays, and the 
whistle blows its mighty warning to the smal! 
craft in the river that the Beatijic, ten thousand 
tons and more, is dropping out into the stream. 

Down the pier pours the crowd, trying to follow 
us; but all in vain, for the features of our friends 
are growing indistinct, and the units are fading 
into the mass; and by reason of the growing 


| distance, and perhaps, too, by reason of something 


else, the mass is getting blurred. 

Now under darkening skies, with occasional 
splashes of rain and fitful gleams of light springing 
out of the northwest, the Beatijic swings around 
toward the south, and the voyage has begun. 

But that murky cloud is rushing down upon us, 
and in a moment more it drops its thick veil over 
all the towers and spires of the great city, and 
shuts from our sight the land toward which ow 
thoughts will often wander, but of which we shall 
know no more for at least seven days. 

We pause for a few minutes to take on board the 
supplementary mail; and as we see the supplement 
we wonder what the mail itself must be. Then on 
past Staten Island, and through the Narrows, and 
under the frowning forts. 

At last the pilot leaves us, bearing our very 
latest messages to the friends who already seem 
so far away. 

Now the pilot has disappeared in the storm. We 
are headed out to sea, and the throbbing of the 
machinery begins, with the engine at full power. 

Darkness is coming on. It will come early 
to-night, for the weather is getting thicker. But 
we are a gay company, despite the farewells and 
the storm, for we are looking forward instead of 
backward, and all are entering into the spirit of 
the voyage. 

There is dinner at five, with the tables all filled 
by a merry crowd, and with a general air of 
festivity. After dinner, lounging in the grand 
saloon, in the music-room, in the smoking-room 
and on the deck, and a gradual dropping off to 
bed, with the prospect of a stormy night and 
perhaps a heavy sea. 

It is breakfast time next morning. It is eight 
o’clock, not an unseemly hour, and the gong for 
rising rang clearly half an hour ago. But where 
is the gay company which sat down to dinner last 
evening? Where are the ladies whose beauty 
made us glad, and whose wit sparkled like wine? 

Last night we had a hundred of them. This 
morning we have only three or four. 

Where is the college president who sat at the 
head of our table? Where is that military man of 
the proud bearing, who delighted the smoking 
room with the tales of his own valor last evening? 

I do not see them as I glance around the tables. 
Last night we thought the service might not be 
quite suflicient for so large a company; but this 
morning we have two stewards to every passenger. 

There is something the matter with the passen- 
gers; that is evident. There has been a large 
falling off since the last census. But something is 
the matter with the dining-saloon, too. We felt it 
as soon as we entered. 

Yet we take much pride in our own table. We 
numbered twelve last night, and more than fifty 
per cent. are on hand now. To be sure, most of 
the ladies are missing, but the young lady whose 
grandfather never was seasick is in the finest of 
spirits. 

Iam early at the table; my friend Ferguson is 
just behind me; and Bangle and Dobson come in 
together. The theological professor and the 
religious editor are only a little late. The Dill of 
fare is more than abundant, for the Beatijic is 
famous for its table. 

When we broke up at dinner last evening we 
agreed to begin that theological discussion just 
where we left off, for the case of a certain well- 
known professor in a certain well-known divinity 
school had not been quite settled. But somehow 
there is no eagerness to reopen the discussion. 

In fact, we are not quite certain that we know 
where we stand ourselves this morning. There Is 
“malice towards none” and “charity for all.” Even 
the editor couldn’t be dogmatic if he tried. The 
theological professor thinks that a heretic is about 
as good as anybody. And Bangle—who is a 
preacher—hasn’t an opinion on any subject in 
either world. 

Certainly there is something the matter with the 
dining-saloon. Ferguson, on my left, has just 
finished an orange and is in sight of oatm val, 
when he suddenly rises, says he forgot, he mu-t 
look up his wife, and disappears. 

Dobson, who has just begun to finger his oranse, 
says he thinks he ought to look up Ferguson, and 
passes sadly out. 

We notice that Bangle has a far-away look 
coming into his eyes, as if he were thinking of the 
wife and baby in Minneapolis. Then, even while 
the pallor steals over him, he sets his teeth, gras) 
his knife with the clutch of a drowning man, and 
determines that all is not lost. 

But the unconquerable will is losing its grip. and 
the courage never to submit or yield is beginning 
to ooze. It is of no use. The struggle is “0 
unequalone. Bangle lays down his knife, remarks 
that he thinks he will look up Dobson, and pa-*‘ 
out. 

It took Ferguson twelve hours to find his w! 
and Bangle twenty-four hours to find Dobson. 

We laughed a little as our friends faded aw: 
but it was a kind of forced, metallic laugh, fF 
the dining-saloon was growing more and mi 
unsteady. It was quite unpleasant to see hh Ww 
suddenly unworthy men at the other end of the 
room were rising in the world, and still more se ( 
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find that you yourself were being suddenly thrust 
right up through the ceiling. 

Later in the day we found some of our friends 
scattered about the deck, the pictures of despair. 
We tried to make it pleasant for them, but were 
met with stolid silence, or worse. Bangle did, 
however, unburden himself a little. He said he 
had read of the sea from his boyhood with the 
greatest delight, but the glamour was all knocked 
off it for him. 

He had been thinking of travelling in Germany, 
but the first land we touched would be good 
enough for him. Greenland, Iceland, anything 
would do, if only it were land. Bangle did not 
even look at his wife’s picture, which he wore 
across his heart, until the next morning. 

Icaught Dobson muttering to himself the feeling 
words of Gonzalo: ‘Now would I give a thousand 
furlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground, long 
heath, brown furze, any thing.” And 
meant what he said. 

There are half a hundred on board who thought 
yesterday’s parting hard, who to-day wish they 
could spend their lives in parting from their 
friends if only they could be in the North River 
again. I think we have found what Matthew 
Arnold meant by 

The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 

As the day wears on things do not get any better. 
The one o’clock census shows another large falling 
off. The religious editor has disappeared, and 
the college president looks utterly abandoned. 

Dobson won Bangle’s lasting gratitude this 
noon by ordering two plates of soup served on 
deck. Bangle knew that he was dying for 
something to eat, but thinking he must die 
anyway, he hardly thought the effort of ordering 
soup worth while. Besides, it might prolong 
his life, which seemed like a calamity. 

No; things are not getting any better. When 
you start to go up-stairs it is always unpleasant 
to have the stairs go right up ahead of you; 
and you cannot understand how your head 
should feel so light with the weight of ten 
thousand tons pressing right on the top of it. 

On the deck you find some who are treading 
softly, and others who bow the head, according 
to the poet’s injunction; while others, still, 
who are staggering along the deck like one of 
Walt Whitman’s poems, have a dangerous light 
in the eye and a dare-devil air that one does 
not like to see in cultivated people. 

The handsome young man from Harvard who 
came aboard in such faultless attire is canted 
back in a chair, with a black cap pulled over his 
eyes and his necktie all awry and knotted under 
his left ear like a hangman’s noose. 

It is suggested that perhaps the other young | 
man from Harvard, who was going to give the | 
voyage to a thorough study of Browning, has gone | 
ashore! | 
There are trunks in all the passage-ways marked | 
“Wanted” in big letters, but nobody seems to 
wantthem. The man who was storming all over 
the ship last night because his “wanted” trunk | 
had somehow got into the hold is as quiet as a 
lamb to-day. He never wanted it less in his life. 
He has more clothes now than he knows what to 
do with. 

Night is coming on, and things are not getting 
any better. The population continues to fall off, 
and at dinner there are four stewards to every 
passenger. 

Of the night itself perhaps it were better not to 
speak. And yet a faithful chronicle seems to 
demand it. 

The ship, which had been plunging in the 
morning and rolling in the afternoon, was now 
plunging and rolling and leaping up and lying 
down and turning round and rolling over, all at 
the same time. The young lady whose grandfather 
never was seasick walked the deck in glee, and | 
recited in a silvery voice, “Curfew must not ring 
to-night.” | 

Before ten o’clock everybody had managed to | 
get to bed somehow. For the sake of circulation | 
of air the state-room partitions stopped short of | 
the ceiling, and voices could be heard from room | 
to room. 

Shall the halting pen go farther? Shall it 
attempt to convey a feeble idea of the night that 
followed? 

The sighs, the groans, the shrieks, the howls 
beggar description. 

The baby in the next room is in for it to-night; 
and his mother is sick, and the nurse wishes she | 
were dead. 

That sound that comes from No. 8 must be the 
srowling of a bigdog. The sound in 91 suggests 
the bellowing of a bull. In 98 it is like the hovting 
of an owl. In the bridal chamber at the end of 
the row it is incoherent despair. The cells on the 
opposite side of the passage appear to be in the 
maniac ward. 

Time walks on. 
walks, 

Morning dawns at last. The sun rises in | 
spender, and makes a shining path of silver down 
through the blue of the finest sea you ever saw. 
The passengers are coming to the surface. 

One by one they emerge from their caverns of 
(despair. Ferguson walks steadily this morning, 
; a is something like a smile lighting up the | 
vue eyes of Bangle as he gazes once more on the 
pictures of his wife and baby. 

‘The religious editor, who has just appeared, 
Read be had a heavy cold yesterday, and | 
had better - aa nr over; be Geckéed that he 

oe stay where it was warm. 

The theological professor and the college 
president are just resuming their discussion on 
the Pentateuch where they left off night before 








On land it runs, but at sea it 











lhe young man from Harvard is emerging from 
The Gee with a four-volume edition of 
. © Ming and the Book;” and the other Harvard 
—— ina dazzling crimson tie, wears the same 
‘uring smile which he brought on board day 
vetore yesterday. ’ 






s p His heaven— 
ght with the world. 


skies above are fair; the seas below are | 
the passengers are light-hearted. 
Just eight bells. And the good ship Beatijic, 





The 
calm; 
It is 


Dobson | tracks. I 


| doesn’t really mean half she says. 


‘ten thousand tons and more, outward bound, is 
sailing right down into the broad pathway of silver 
which the sun has laid to the farther shore. 

JOHN H. MASON. 
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For the Companion. 


NANCY’S GOOD HEART. 


“Ob all de lazy, no-count niggers I eber seed, 
yo’s de beatenes’! I’se cl’arin’ up atter yo’ from 
mawnin’ till night. Look at dem mud tracks now, 
all ober my clean flo’! It aint been mo’ ’n half an 
hour since I done wash it up. 

“I nebber knowed no such performances when I 
libed to Mis’ Greeley’s. Dat Sam dat she had to 
cho’ roun’, he mought ’a’ tromped all ober ebery 
cyarpit in de house, an’ he wouldn’t ’a’ lef’ no 
aint a-gwine to spen’ all my time 
a-cl’arin’ up atter no onery nigger lak yo’, dat 
doan know ’nough to wipe de mud offen yo’ feet. 

“Aint yo’ gwine to git dem aigs? I cayn’t mek 
cake ’douten I hab aigs, an’ Miss Em’ly she’s 
layin’ out to hab dat gole-cake to eat wif de custard 
she done mek dis mawnin’. 


“But if yo’ aint gwine to nebber git trew eatin’, 
dere won’ be no gole-cake dis day, dat’s shuah. 
Some folks aint got no conscience ’bout settin’ 
clar away 


ober dere meals. I’se got to dem 


dishes sometime to-day ! 





Miss Emily Fanley, sitting at one of the open 


windows of the sitting-room, crocheting, laughed | 


softly as she listened to old Nancy scolding in the 
kitchen. 

*“T should think she’d make poor old Primus sick 
of his very existence,” she said. “You ought not 
to allow her to scold that way, Ruth.” 

“Oh, I can’t help it,” rejoined Mrs. Steele, 
looking up from her book a moment. “And she 
She has a good 


heart, in spite of her rough tongue. Nancy would 


| do almost anything for me.” 


“Yes, for you, of course, but her kindness doesn’t 
extend to old Primus. There! I forgot to tell her 
that she must put almond essence instead of 
vanilla in that gold-cake. I had better speak to 
her about it now.” 

Miss Emily sprang up and went out into the hall, 
and thence into the big kitchen at the back of the 
house, which was pleasant, sunny and comfortable, 
as most Virginia kitchens are. 

At the pine table sat a meek-looking old colored 


| man, finishing his dinner of bacon and eggs. He 
| was little and bent, and the bunches of hair on his 


temples were almost white. 

Nancy, standing at one of the windows, with her 
arms akimbo and a dish-towel in one hand, 
dropped Miss Emily a courtesy. 

“I s’pec’s yo’s come out heah to hab a look at de 
gole-cake, Miss Em’ly,” she said. “But 
dat onery Primus aint hunted me no 
aigs yit, an’ I aint teched it. He’s ben 
eatin’ an’ crammin’ hisself heah mo’ ’n 
an hour. It’s a wonner he doan bus’ 
hisself. Mis’ Steele she’s a heap too 
easy wif him. He’d hab to git roun’ 
spryer’n dis if he was libin’ to Mis’ 
Greeley’s. She nebber ‘lowed dat Sam 
to pester nobody, a-settin’ ’roun’ all de 
evenin’.” 

“But Uncle Primus has the rheuma- 
tism, Nancy. You ought not to expect 
him to be very spry.” 

*“Dasso, dasso,” said the old man, 
nodding his gray head. “I’se got de 
rheumatiz pow’ful bad.” 

“Law, Miss Em’ly, don’t yo’ beliebe 
him; he’s jes’ natally lazy, Primus is. 
He doan nebber bave no time fo’ nuttin’, 
fo’ all he doan nebber git nuttin done. 
A nigger’s shuah ’nough lazy when he 
doan kyard his ha’r. Look at de way 
his ha’r stan’s out! I doan reckon he’s 
teched it fo’ a week. He jes’ twisses 
dem two side bunches an’ ties ’em wif 
shoe striags, an’ dar dey stays day in 
an’ day out. He doan nebber cyard 
his ha’r bedouten he’s gwine to meetin’. 

“Mis’ Greeley, now, she wouldn’t 
nebber put up wif no sech no-’count 
nigger ways. Dat Sam what wukked 
fo’ her, he was boun’ to kyard his 
ha’r reg’lar ebery Sat’d’y ebenin’, an’ 
on Sunday he was dat fine in his sto’ 
clo’es an’ his b’iled shirt dat ebery gal 
in Shiloh chu’ch was twis’en’ an turnin’ herse’f 
roun’ to git a look at him when he come in.” 

“My arms is dat stiff I cayn’t retsh up to do no 
kyardin’,” said Primus, moving stiMly toward the 
door that opened on the back porch. “My knees 
is dat stiff I done had to gib up sayin’ my pra’rs, 
too. I doan know how I’se gwine to git along if I 
gits any wusser’n I is now.” 

“Oh, yo’s allus a-groanin’ an’ a-fussin’ when I 
wants aigs. Ile doan feel half as po’ly as he meks 
out, Miss Em’ly. If he wa: libin’ to Mis’ Greeley’s, 


| now, he’d hab to keep dat aig basket full all de 


time, whedder de hens was layin’ or not. Mis’ 
Greeley she nebber tuk no foolishness from her 


‘pt 
help! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Nancy swept from the table with an air of 
vexation the plate and cup and saucer Primus had 
used. 

“I must make it a point to see Mrs. Greeley some 
day; she must be a wonderful woman,” said Miss 
Emily. “It would certainly be worth a trip to 
Riverland just to look at her from a respectful 
distance. But I really wonder that you can treat 
Primus as you do, Nancy. You ought to have pity 
on any one so old and poor.” 

“I aint got no use fo’ him, Miss Em’ly; he’s too 
triflin’.” 

“So you said about the last man we had, too. I 
think you would miss Primus if he should ¢g 
away; and if he gets much stiffer he’ll have to go 
away. Sister was saying only yesterday that we 
would need a strong man for the spring work, and 
we can’t keep two. You wouldn’t find any one 
else who would put up with your scolding as 
Primus does.” 

“I wouldn’t hab so much to scold about wif any 
udder nigger, I reckon. Primus, he’s allus totin’ 
in trash, an’ mussin’ roun’, an’ settin’ de milk pails 
on my clean tables. He jes’ bout pesters me to 
deff. An’ all de scoldin’ in de worl’ doan sturb 
him none. He’ll jes’ sit out dar on de po’ch en tek 
comfort outen his pipe, no mattah how I’se fussin’ 
atter him.” 

“It is fortunate he has that old black pipe, then,” 
rejoined Miss Emily, as she left the kitchen and 
strolled along the path to the barn. 

Uncle Primus was coming feebly down the 
barn stairs, the egg basket on his arm. Miss 
Emily looked into it, and saw five eggs. 

“I’m afraid Nancy will fuss worse than ever 
if you take her only five eggs, Uncle Primus,” 
she said. “Couldn’t you find any more?” 

“I done looked in all de nes’es, Miss Em’ly. 
De hens dey doan lay lak dey should no way. 
Nancy, she’ll hab to git along bes’ way she kin 
wid dese.” 

“Well, don’t mind if she scolds. What's that 
book in your pocket, Uncle Primus? 1 didn’t 
know you could read.” 

“I can’t, Miss Em’ly. I’se jes’ studyin’ ober 
it in my spar’ time. I’se learned some ob de 
alpherbets, but I aint nebber got so’s to read 
readin’.” 

“You ought to have learned when you were 
young.” 

“Dasso, dasso, Miss, but I nebber had no 
time. I cayn’t reckomember when I didn’t 
hab to wuk de whole endurin’ day.” 

Miss Emily went into the barn to look at her 
pet horse, hearing, as she entered the stall, Nancy's 
loud voice from the kitchen doorway. 

“Dere won’ be no gole-cake made dis day, if yo’ 
doan come along wif dem aigs, Primus. On’y five 
aigs! How yo’ ’spec’ I’se gwine to mek gole-cake 
outen on’y five aigs? 
eber had!” 

But an hour later Nancy entered the sitting-room 
with a beaming face, to show Miss Emily the cake, 
which, big, golden, and fragrant, she carried 
triumphantly on one hand. 

“Dis heah is de bes’es’ gole-cake I eber turned 
outen dat ubben,” she said, “an’ on’y five aigs! 
I’se gwine to look fo’ de aigs myse’f atter dis. Dat 
Primus aint no ’count fo’ fin’in’ de nes’es.” 

Poor old Primus wasn’t of any account for any 
sort of work a week later. He lay on his narrow 
cot bed in the little room in the loft of the barn, a 
groaning bundle of aches and pains. 

“Dere aint no use me stayin’ roun’ heah, Mis’ 
Steele,” he said. “I aint gwine to be able to wuk 
no mo’. I’se got to go to lib wid dat son ob mine 
to Cedarville. I’se tried to stabe it off, but now 
I’se got to go. Dey doan want me, an’ dey’s pizen 
po’, an’ dey’s got nine chillen, but I reckon dey’ll 
hab to tuck me in somewhar or nudder.” 

“I’m certainly sorry tor you, Primus,” said Mrs. 
Steele, who had climbed the steep barn stairs 
accompanied by Nancy, bearing a bottle of lini- 


Yo’s los’ all de sense yo’ 





“I would keep you 
here, but of course I must have another man at 
once, and this is the only room I can give him.” 

“I doan know how I’se to get ter Cedarville,” 


ment and a cup of hot coffee. 


Primus groaned dismally. “I cayn’t walk dat two 
miles, dat’s shuah.” 

“Nancy can hitch up the gray mare, and drive 
you over,” said Mrs. Steele. 

Nancy offered no open objection to an arrange- 
ment that would take her from her work in the 
middle of the day, but Mrs. Steele heard her 
muttering to herself as she went down-stairs to 
harness the gray mare. ; 

“Don’t be cross to him, Nancy,” said Miss Emily, 


| half an hour later, as she watched Nancy helping | 
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the old man into the light road-wagon. “Bear in 
mind that you have a chance now to show your 
good heart.” 

“It’s "nough to mek an angel cross to hab to leab 
all de wuk dis away, but I aint gwine to say nuffin 
s’longs yo’ an’ Mis’ Steele’s pacyfied,” rejoined 
Nancy, as she took the reins. 

“Never mind the work, and don’t drive fast,” 
said Mrs. Steele. 

“I'll come over to Cedarville to see you some 
day, Primus,” said Miss Emily. “Get well as fast 
as you can, and come back to us.” 

Primus shook his head dolefully, and the gray 
mare trotted off, Nancy sitting rigidly upright, her 
black sunbonnet pulled down over her face. 

She returned at eleven o’clock, which was much 
earlier than Miss Emily expected her. When Miss 
Emily expressed surprise, Nancy only said, “I lef 
Primus tol’able comfor’ble, Miss.” 

A new man came the next day to take Primus’s 
place, but Nancy took very little notice of him. 


“You don’t scold Reuben as you did Uncle 
Primus,” Emily said to her one day. 
“My scoldin’ nebber hurt Primus none, Miss 


Em’ly. He wouldn’t ’a’ knowed how to git along 
*douten I scolded him;” and Nancy laughed. 

“I think you ought to go over to Cedarville, 
see how he is, Nancy.” 

“Oh, I reckon 
Miss.” 

“It was too bad he had to go where he wasn’t 
wanted.” 

“Yes, Miss; Primus, he was always griebin’ 
’cause he ’lowed he’d have to come to dat, Miss. 


and 


he doan need no seein’ "bout, 


I nebber heered sech gwine-ons. 
“I believe your conscience troubles you about 
the way you used to treat Primus, Nancy. 
Nancy laughed in a confused, embarrassed way, 
and, hurrying on her sunbonnet, went away before 
Emily had a chance to make any more accusations, 
She lived in a small cabin nearly a mile away, 
and always went home after her work. 

The next day Emily went out to walk, and, 
happening to remember her promise to call on 
Primus, thought there would be no better time 
than this to fulfil it. 

Cedarville was a small negro settlement, the 
wide, muddy streets of which aboynded in dog 
pigs, and Half a dozen of the last 
accompanied Emily to the log cabin of Uncle 
Primus’s son, who was sitting on his doorstep 
with seven of his nine children about him. 

“I suppose you’re Moses Slade,” said Emily. 
“I’ve come to see how Uncle Primus is getting 
on. I’m Miss Emily Farley, Mrs. Steele’s sister.” 

“’se done heered him talk about yo’, Miss,” 
said the man, rising respectfully. “But de ole 
man aint heah. I aint seed him fo’ gwine on tre 
munts.” 

“Where is he, 
surprised. 
come here.” 

“IT aint seed him, Miss, 
doan know whar he is.” 

“It is very strange,” said Emily, as she walked 
away. She was greatly puzzled. If Primus had 
gone anywhere except to his son’s, why had not 
Nancy spoken of it? 
about it at once. 

It happened to be Nancy’s “evening off” and, as 
a consequence, Mrs. Steele prepared supper her- 
self, so Emily went to the old woman’s house 
instead of going home. 

It was a two-room cabin, with a wide entry 
between the rooms, and was almost covered with 
Virginia creeper and purple bean vines. The yard 
was neatly fenced in, and at the back was a big 
potato bank, and a garden in which Nancy raised 
cantaloupes and watermelons for her own use. 

As Miss Emily opened the little gate, she was 
surprised to hear Nancy’s voice in the kitchen. 
Evidently she was not alone. 

“Yo’ aint gwine to stop eatin’ a’ready?” the old 
woman said. “Laws! Yo’ won’t nebber 
git well lessen yo’ eats mo’. You bettah 
at anudder piece ob dis heah bakin. I 
raised de horg myse’f, an’ he was dat 
fat he couldn’t sca’cely walk roun’ his 
pen. Law! who’s dat on de po’ch?” 

“I wanted to see you particularly, 
Nancy,” said Emily, putting her head 
in at the outside door. “What did you 
do with Primus the day you—why, 


ye 


babies. 


then?” asked Emily, greatly 
“He left our house two weeks ago to 


dat’s de bawn truf. I 


She resolved to see Nancy 


Primus ! 

There sat Uncle Primus at one end 
of the pine table, filling his short black 
pipe. 

Nancy was too much overwhelmed at 
first to utter a word. Then she came 
forward to meet Miss Emily, visibly 
embarrassed. 

“I reckon yo’s wonnerin’ to see 
Primus heah, Miss Em’ly,” she said, 
“but if yo’ll jes’ step out heah in de 
ya’d a minute, I'll splain mattahs to 
rr 

Miss Emily stepped out. 
much surprised to ask questions, anc 
Nancy began her explanation at once 

“Yo’ see, Miss Em’ly,” she said, “I 
couldn’t let dat ole man go to lib ober to 
Cedarville wid dat crowd nohow. De 
berry t’ought ob it was lak to kill him. 
So ’stead o’ gwine dere, we went to 
Barnesville, an’ de square merried us. I 
knowed it was all foolishness, Miss 
Em’ly, but I had dis heah cabin, an’ 
nobody to see to it all de day, an’ I was 
jes’ boun’ to git somebody to ten’ to de 
millions dis yeah. Dey was half ob ’em stole 
las’ year. An’ dat ole man he was #o low-spirited, 
an’—an’—so—” 

“I see, I see,” said Miss Emily, laughing. “I only 
hope you won’t scold him to death, Nancy, now 
you have him entirely at your mercy.” 

“He doan need no scoldin’ no mo’, Miss Em’ly. 
He’s done improved hisse’f a heap since I ben 
takin’ keer ob him. He nebber brings in no trash, 
an’ he aint med a mud track de whole ob de 
fo’teen days he ben heah. An’ I reckon yo’ wo’dn’ 
b’lieve it, Miss Em’ly, but he ontwiss’es his ha’r 
an’ kyards it out an’ twisees it up agin twist a 
week, reg’lur. It’s de bawn truf!” 

FLORENCE B, HALLOWELL. 
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She was too 





























































































































































OUR GOVERNMENT. 


|. President of the United States :—(a) How is he elected? 
(b) his term of office: (c) his duties; (d) his official 
advisers 

ll. Houses of Congress :—(a) Number of members in each 
nouse; (b) how elected; (c) their terms of office; 
d) their duties 

Il. Judges of the Supreme Court:—(a) How many; (b) 

(c) term of office; (d) their duties 


how chosen 





For the Companion. 


JIM. 


Sometimes, when the scent of early May 
Sifts through my window, a soft spring day, 
I shut my eyes and can seem to see 
Little lame Jim in the apple-tree, 
Playing umpire, “just for fun!” 
’ In the races he never might hope to run, 
And can hear him laugh as he shouted, gay— 
“One—to make ready! 
Two—to be steady! 
Three, and—Away !” 


Never a race was there for Jim, 
Never a course marked out for him, 
But always, the boys with tender care 
Bore him out in the soft May air 
And bolstered him up in the tree in state, 
With a “There! old feller! aint that great ? 
Now give us a start; that verse you know— 
‘One—to make ready, 
Two—to be steady ! 
Three, and—Go!’” 


Over the brook and down the lane, 
Through the meadow and back again— 
And Jim would forget his dignity, 
And lean far out from his perch to see, 
Watching the boys, as they leaped the wall. 
“Hi! Run, Bill, run!” I could hear him call, 
And his clear voice chant as the victors came,— 
“The first’s the best, 
The second’s the same, 
The last’s the worst of all the game.” 


Dear little Jim! His race is run, 
His walls are cleared and his vict’ry won, 
And the boys rub their eyes with grimy paws, 
“We can’t run races,” they say, ‘‘because 
Jim’s not in the tree to start us fair. 
It’s no fut playing with Jim not there. 
Nobody else knows how to say— 

‘One—to make ready ! 

Two—to be steady! 

Three, and—Away !’” 

Maup R. Burton. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO WAYS. 


In these days, when so many sincere people 
are trying to help their weaker brothers, this 
incident, true in every detail, may have its signifi- 
cance and use. 

Three years ago the pastor of a city church 
appealed to the members of his congregation to 
take a more active part in helping the poor and 
the criminal classes. The next day two young 
married women, wealthy and gently bred, went 
to him in response to his appeal. He sent them 
to the women’s ward of the city prison. They 
went together, separated after being taken to the 
ward by an attendant, and in an hour or two met 
again at the gate. 

“Tell me how you were received and what you 
did,”’ said Mrs. C——, anxiously. She was a 
timid, diffident woman. 

“The work is, of course, new to me,” said 
Mrs. V——, “and I know nothing of the habits 
of mind of these women, or what would appeal 
to them. The gulf between us seems so wide that 
I concluded the more direct and plain I made my 
condemnation of their evil habits of conduct the 
better. 

“At the window of each cell I spoke kindly but 
firmly to the occupant, and told her I had come 
to talk about her life and its sinfulness. One of 
them was stolid and dumb. Two were really 
abusive. I do not feel sure that one of the four 
or five with whom I talked was impressed by the 
truths I told her. 

“IT shall come again,’’ she continued, “but I 
believe it to be useless. Between us and them 
there certainly is a great gulf, and I do not see 
how it is to be covered.”’ 

The two women walked in silence for a while, 
and then Mrs. V—— said, ‘‘What did you do?” 

“Oh, so little!’’ exclaimed the other. ‘I only 
went to one cell. I saw a poor mulatto woman 
who had been convicted of larceny. Her defence 
was that her child was starving, and so her 
sentence was light. When I saw her I thought I 
might be where she is if God had given me a 
black skin, and poverty, and a hungry child —” 

“Ridiculous!” said Mrs. V——, indignantly. 
“You could never have been a thief!” 

“God only knows. At any rate I could not 
preach to her. So I only talked of her child, and 
told her about my little Jack, and said how sorry 
I was she could not be with her baby. I am going 
to see it, and I shall go to-morrow to tell her 
about it.” 

Mrs. V—— visited the prison twice after this 
first interview, and lectured. the women; but 
finding that she was received coldly, she aban- 
doned them, and ever after spoke of the criminal 
classes as ‘‘hopeless.’’ 

Mrs. C—— looked after the poor black baby 
while its mother was in prison. When the woman 
was released, she took her into her house, con- 
trary to Mrs. V——’s advice, and gave her work 
and a home. 

“T cannot think she will steal from me,’’ she 
said, smiling. She taught and watched over her 
as tenderly as a sister. 

The poor thief is now a member of the Metho- 
dist church, earnest and hopeful in her struggle to 
do right and to make a good man of her boy. 


’ 
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We cannot stand upon a height, and order our 
brother out of vice. 

Christ, let us remember, when He blessed the 
weak and helped the wicked, first laid His loving 
hands upon them. 
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TWO ANGRY GENERALS. 





General Sherman’s wrath blazed with increasing 
intensity, and cooled off very slowly. Sheridan’s 
anger exploded without premonitory fizz, and 
subsided as quickly. Theodore R. Davis, the war 
artist, tells in the Cosmopolitan of an occasion 
when Sherman was so full of wrath at a man that 
he turned him over to Sheridan, saying, “I am too 
angry, Phil; see to him!” It was on a train of 
freight cars running on the Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga Railroad. At this time the railroad was a 
military road, and the only ticket required was a 
countersigned army pass, Or the written transpor- 


| tation ticket furnished to furloughed soldiers. 





“I had left the box-ecar,” Mr. Davis writes, ‘in | 


which Generals Sherman and Sheridan, together 
with a few officers of their personal staff, were 
riding, while the train conductor, unaware of their 
presence, was collecting fare from_ protesting 
soldiers whose rights on the train, if supplied 


| with proper papers, were better than his own. To 


stop the robbery I returned to Sherman’s car, and 
briefly explained to the general what was guing 


on. 

**Hold on, Phil!’ he said to Sheridan, who was 
on his way to the door. Then turning to me with 
a peculiarly steadfast gaze: 

***Are you positive of this?’ he asked, quietly. 

“** Yes, sir.’ 

“*Yet you may be mistaken. Have your pass 
ready. The rest of us don’t happen to need one. 
Stand by the door; we will keep back.’ 

“It would be impossible to construct a stronger 
pass than the one Rawlings had made expressly 
for me by General Grant’s direction. It covered 
everything until further orders—guards, pickets, 
military railroads and governmental steamboats. 
This paper the conductor curtly refused, and 
demanded cash. 


“*But,’ I said, ‘you have not collected from 
others.’ 

“*Yes, Ihave, too. Sick men and all pay on my | 
train.’ | 


“Then Sherman spoke: ‘You human buzzard! | 


inhuman thief! 
under their general’s eyes? 
foot!’ 

“His eye caught Sheridan’s, and the next instant 
the trembling wretch was under expert treatment 
by a thoroughly practical operator. 

“Years afterward Sheridan, with laughing voice, 
said, ‘Sherman tortured me nearly to my limit 
when he kept me waiting for a crack at that scoun- 
drel. I had to hit him, that’s all—I had to. He 
used his position to wrong private soldiers. But 
it was Sherman all over to keep his grip on the 
rascal. Tied hand and foot, the unfortunate wretch 
rode the rest of the way to Nashville in ———- 
motion on the floor of a platform car under guard 
of his recent victims. Then Sherman prosecuted 
_— and sent him for a long term to the peniten- 
tiary. 

o ‘Don't you remember, old man,’ continued 
Sheridan, ‘it was almost no trouble to get the 
money back to its rightful owners?’” 


Rob my sick and wounded soldiers 
I’ll tie you hand and 
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ICEBERGS FROM THE NORTH. 


It is a singular fact that although last year 
enormous fields of ice had begun to invade the 
so-called “steamer lanes” of the Atlantic at the 
opening of spring, there has been comparatively 
little ice this year. The ice, of course, comes from 
the edges of the Arctic regions, from the ice-bound 
coasts of Greenland and Labrador, where huge 
bergs, broken from the front of the glaciers at the 
point where they reach the sea, start on their long 
journeys toward the south, driven by the great 
current which flows down from Baflin’s Bay into 
the northern Atlantic ocean. 


Remarkable differences occur in the seasons of 
the Arctic regions, so that at certain times, as 
happened last year, all the channels of the Northern 
seas are filled and choked with floating ice at the 
breaking up of winter; while at other times the 
same channels are oon mage | free, and but 
little ice is seen along the tracks of the trans- 
atlantic steamers. 

It isa most interesting fact that similar vicissi- 
tudes evidently occur in the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions of the planet Mars. The telescope shows 
that vast fields of snow exist around the poles of 
Mars, extending when it is winter at either of 
those poles, and contracting when it is summer 
there. But the polar snows of Mars appear to be 
noticeably less extensive in some winter seasons 
than in others, so that we might fairly expect to 
find there, if we could visit that planet, corre- 
sponding differences in the amount of ice carried 
toward the equator at the end of successive 
winters. 

Our Arctic navigators take advantage of such 
open seasons as the present appears to be, when- 
ever they can, to penetrate farther toward the 
North Pole. It is perhaps fortunate for the increase 
of our knowledge of the Arctic regions that 
Lieutenant Peary and his party, who started for 
northern Greenland last year, are now in the far 
North. They may bring back most interestin 
accounts of the condition of things there, anc 
perhaps be able to throw some light upon the 
cause of the remarkable variations in the quantity 
of icebergs and icefields that come floating out of 
those mysterious regions in different seasons. 
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SAVED BY A SQUALL. 


Captain Eastwick, among the many reminiscences 
of his seafaring life, recalls an instance in which 
a sudden squall was the means of delivering his 
ship from what looked like inevitable loss. He 
was in the Indian Ocean, in time of war, and was 
chased by two French frigates. They kept after 
him till nightfall, and then were so near that they 
still kept him in sight, notwithstanding all his 
maneuvres to escape. At daylight he gave up 
hope. The wind had dropped, and a gun was 
fired across his bows as a hint for him to haul 
down his colors. 


My chief mate, an excellent seaman, had been 
gazing at the horizon, and now remarked, “I wish 
that —s would come on,” and asked if he might 
hoist the top-mast steering sail. 

I must confess that in my anxiety I had not 
noticed, as I should have done, the particular look 
in the sky, which now became apparent with the 
breaking of the day, and indicated wind; but my 
attention being thus drawn to it, I saw at once that 
there was a squall gathering, and that, if it only 
headed our way, we might ayes me 

I at once complied with the chief mate’s request, 
and whilst the crew were engaged in carrying it 
out, the squall rushed right upon us with the swift- 
ness so common in those latitudes, and in a moment 
we were enveloped in a thick atmosphere, with 
blinding rain. 





And now I determined upon a manceuvre which 
would, I felt certain, save us if I could carry it out. 


French frigates at the same time it did us, and 
feeling sure that they would run before it, | 
ordered the helm to be put hard down, and steered 
directly for the quarter where we had last seen 
them, keeping the wind full on the beam, although 
the force of it sent us heeling bulwarks under. 

My officers became alarmed for the masts, but I 
knew them to be good, while the sails were old. I 
therefore carried on at all risks, and by the course 
I steered must have passed astern of the frigates 
at a very short distance, yet entirely hidden from 
their sight by the thickness of the atmosphere. 

It was impossible to predict how long the squall 
would last. If it blew over soon it might leave us 
| still in sight of the Frenchmen, who, with the 
| whole day before them, would certainly capture 
jus. I therefore determined to make the most of it 
| while it held out, and I carried on without taking 
in a single sail. 

It was an exciting time. The Endeavor, which 
| had never before made more than nine knots an 
| hour, was now going upward of twelve, while I 

stood on the weather side of the poop, my eyes 
| fixed on the straining masts, from which I saw sail 
| after sail blown away. 

The squall lasted four hours. When it was over 
we had lost most of our sails and two of our 
| boats, but the French frigates were nowhere to be 
seen. 





| 
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For the Companion. 


A MESSAGE. 


An offering to a sick-room borne,— 
A scented waxen cup of snow !— 
Yet all the freshness of the morn, 
Spices from all the winds that blow, 
The salt far odor of the sea, 
The piney-perfum’d mountain air, 
In that one blossom came to me, 
In one white lily, pure and rare! 
O sweet evangel! More than this 
Your message to the couch of pain ; 
Ye brought to it the human kiss 
Of sympathy ; the human rain 
Of pitying tears; the subtle touch 
Of love’s far-reaching wand ;—dear flower, 
Your blossom chalice held so much 
To bear one through pain's darkest hour! 
EpitH Mary Norris. 
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MODEST EXPECTATIONS. 


Uncle Harry had lived all his life in an inland 
ltown of New England. He was a farmer, his 
| father and grandfather before him had been 
| farmers, but there must have been a strain of old 
Norse blood in his veins, for he loved the sea, and 
ever since his boyhood all his dreams had been of 
adventures on its mighty billows. More than any- 
thing else he longed for the excitements and perils 
of a whaling voyage. At the country grocery or 
at his own fireside—when the subject was not for- 
bidden by Aunt Abigail—he delighted to give a 
minute description of the great industry, at that 
time in its palmiest days. 


As he had never seen the sea or a ship, his 
description probably lacked what is known as 
local color. e was the first to recognize this fact. 
He often ended his most graphic and stirring 
recital with a sigh. And when the applause was 
heartiest,—this was not at his own fireside,—he 
felt constrained to offer an apology: 

“Only secon’-han’, you know. 
myself.” 

here came a time when his desire to see the 
Payee monster with his own eyes could no longer 
ye resisted, and he nerved himself to broach the 
matter to his wife. 

That good woman, product of the rock-ribbed 
State of Vermont, measured her husband with her 
eyes, then with her tongue: 

** You ketch whales!” 

Not being glib of speech, Uncle Harry could 
think of nothing pertinent to say, and the subject 
was dropped. All day long Aunt Abigail’s keen 
face wore an unpromising smile, and more than 
once, as she bent over her churning, she might 
have been heard to mutter, ‘‘ Whales /” 

At milking-time Uncle Harry got to the root of 
the matter: 

“What a man needs is ’ncouragement.” 

This he repeated several times, at first plain- 
tively, then with emphasis—the barn was not near 
the house. It is perhaps needless to say that the 
necessary encouragement was not forthcoming, 
but a determined conviction is not to be repressed, 
and before long Uncle Harry was talking whale 
again with added firmness of voice and manner. 

Aunt Abigail pooh-poohed, but he was not to be 
turned from his purpose. 

At length Aunt Abigail grasped this fact: her 
husband was really going, in spite of everything 
she could say. his, to use her own expression, 
“started” her, and she said, with the conviction 
born of ample domestic experience : 

“You won’t ketch any—mark my words!” 

“P’raps I sha’n’t git a big ketch,” Uncle Harry 
admitted, “but,” here he faced his wife squarely, 
“I’m baound ter go ef I don’t ketch but tew a day !” 








Never see it 
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APPRECIATED AFTERWARD. 


There are times when men have to be treated 
like children: when they are very ill, for instance, 
or when they are in imminent danger which must 
be averted first and explained afterward. A 
member of the Alpine Club read a paper before 
that body on the comparative skill of travellers 
and guides—a question of great practical interest 
to mountain climbers, and one as to which there 
exists a considerable difference of opinion. He 
began his paper by relating an anecdote: 


Some years ago a member of this club was 
ascending a small and easy peak in company with 
a famous Oberland guide. Part of their course 
lay over a snow-field sinking gradually on one 
side, and ended sharply by a precipice on the 
other. 

The two men were walking along, not far from 
the edge of this precipice, when the Englishman, 
thinking that an — might be made by 
going nearer the edge, diverged a little:from his 
companion’s track. To his surprise the guide 
immediately caught hold of him, and pulled him 
back with more vigor than ceremony, nearly 
throwing him down in the operation. 

Wrathful, and half-inclined to return the compli- 
ment, the Englishman renonstrated. The guide’s 
only answer was to point to a small crack, appar- 
ently like scores of other cracks in the icy snow, 
which ran for some distance parallel to the edge 
of the precipice, and about fifteen feet from it. 

The traveller was not satisfied, but was too wise 
to spend time in dispute while a desired summit 
was still some distance above him. , They went on 
their way, gained the top, and the traveller’s 
equanimity was restored by a splendid view. 

When, on the descent, the scene of the morning’s 
unpleasantness was reached, the guide pointed to 
the little crack in the snow, which had grown 
perceptibly wider. 

“This,” he said, ‘marks the place where the true 
snow-field ends. I feel certain that the ice from 
here to the edge is nothing but an unsupported 
cornice hanging over the tremendous precipice 
beneath. It might possibly have borne your weight 
in the early morning, though I don’t think it would. 








Knowing that the squall must have struck the. 


As to what it will bear now that a powerful sun 

has been on it for some time—why, let us see!” 

| With that he struck the snow on the further side 

| of the crack with his axe. A huge mass, twenty 
or thirty feet long, at once broke away, and weut 

| roaring down the cliff. 

| The Englishman shivered to think how near he 

| had come, even on an easy mountain and in smiling 
weather, to going down the precipice in just such 

an avalanche. 
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“THE FUN OF BEING BLIND.” 


Blind people are proverbially happy, but one 
would hardly expect to find even a blind man 
giving a lecture with the above title, “The Fun of 
Being Blind.” There is such a man, however, and 
he lives in the sunny State of Kansas. Here are a 
few points in the lecture: 


It is very curious to notice how people will ask 
questions of a blind man which they never think 
of asking of a person suffering from the loss of 
other senses. 

For instance, almost every person I meet says, 
“How did you become blind? Was it a gradual 
loss of sight, or did you become blind all at once?” 

Now, how absurd it would be for a — to 
inquire of a bald-headed man, ‘How did you lose 
your hair? Was it a gradual loss of hair, or did 
you become bald all at once?” 

There are many pleasures which a blind person 
aor in a peculiar manner. His sense of hearin: 
is keener, and he feels sensations ems with 
full sight never can feel them. his peculiar 
sensation is like none of the other senses; it may be 
called, very properly, the blind man’s sense. ~ 

This is what gives him such keen pleasure in 
music. I can hear sounds from a piano or violin 
which not even the performer is able to detect. 

I have heard sounds made by certain insects, 
which my friends who have their eyesight never 
can hope to hear. And when the breeze is in a 
certain quarter I can catch the sound of the ocean 
surf-beat, many miles away. That is not while [ 
am in Kansas, but while visiting in the New 
England States. 

Among the pleasures of being blind is the 
impossibility of seeing ugly sights. And a blind 
man never has to behold physical deformity and 
suffering. 

Then again, all the friends of the blind man are 
beautiful. You remember in Victor Hugo’s terrible 
story, “The Man That Laughs,” Dea, the blind 
girl, always thought Gwinplaine was a handsome 
young man, although in reality he was hideously 
deformed. 7 

The blind are always happy. They see the face 
of God, and that is enough. 
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WHO OWNED THE PEW. 





“If you had come and asked me for them, you 
might have had all you wanted, and welcome.” 
This, if story-tellers are to be trusted, is what 
farmers always say when they find bad boys 
| robbing their orchards. And it is true, beyond 
question, that people in general like to have their 
rights as proprietors respected, even in the most 
trifling matters. So it was with an Irishman of 
whom a reporter for the Chicago Post tells a little 
story. 


There was a special celebration of some kind in 
the church where he owned a pew. The building 
was crowded, and just as the service began this 
proprietor made his way down the aisle to the door 
of his pew, which was only two seats from the 
—_ n it were two or three ladies, strangers to 
nim. 

There was still abundance of room near the head 
of the seat, but he stopped at the door, laid one 
hand upon the back of the pew next in front, and 
with an impressive wave of the other said, in a 
voice loud enough to be heard over half the 
church: 

“Come out of that now!” 

The ladies, surprised and greatly confused, 
obeyed with all haste, but no sooner was the last 
one out in the aisle than the man waved his hand 
graciously. 

“Now in wid yez cote” he remarked, louder 
than before, ‘an’ make yerselves ter home. Oi 
bs | wanted yez ter know who owned the pew.” 

His tone and gesture and smile were so polite and 
reassuring that the ladies resumed their seats, and 
the priest went on with the service. 
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IN ONE WORD. 


A few words are sometimes more telling than a 
long harangue. So thought Miss Phemy Grey, who 
often remarked that, ‘‘for her part, she couldn’t see 
how folks felt t’ throw away their words, no more’n 
they would their clothes or their garding sass.” 


She and her brother Liphlet, with whom she 
lived, were indeed a saving pair. Liphlet, how- 
ever, was not wise in his economies, while Miss 
Phemy knew just where to save and where to 
spend. Liphlet’s “bargains” were seldom regarded 
as such by her, and she was frequently obliged to 
“keep a tight rein on her tongue,” lest she should 
say something to anger him. 

On one occasion Liphlet bought a load of wood 
“cheap,” from a man who had the reputation of 
being rather sharp. It proved—as Miss Phemy 
forewarned her brother that it would—most_ unsat- 
isfactory; but having said her say once, she was 
not a person to reiterate it. ee 

One cold day Liphlet came into the living-room 
and found Miss Phemy seated in front of the fire- 
place, in which some of the loge of his purchase 
were cheerlessly spluttering. There was no such 
steady, comfortable blaze as he had been accus- 
tomed to see. 

“Well, Phemy,” said he, with an attempt at 
galcty, “so you’re settin’ in front of the fire. 

ow doos th’ wood seem t’ burn, on the whole?” 

“Well, Liphlet,” said Miss Phemy, drawing her 
shaw] a little closer about her, “it consumes.” 

There was nothing more to be said, and Liphilet 
beat a retreat. 
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DESIRABLE IGNORANCE. 


It is a very good thing to know how to swim, but 
a bad thing to be reckless as a result of the accom 
plishment. At a riverside picnic not long ag° 
some young men asked a lady to go out with them 
in a boat. 


“Come on!” they called. 
of danger.” . 

“Well,” the lady said, “I suppose you all know 
how to swim?” ™ 

The young men were compelled to confess tha 
not one of them could swim. ——_ 

“Oh well,” said the lady, “in that case I will fe 
with you. If none of you can swim, you will be 
careful.” sa 

She entered their boat, quite confident that rr y 
would not tip it, nor rock it, nor play any of - 
jokes which foolish boys sometimes play on the 
water, “because we can swim, you know. 


“There isn’t a particle 


> 


“How old are you, Jimmy?” asked a visitor of 
the small boy. “Two years older than Johnny- 
“And how old is Johnny?” “I don’t know. 
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For the Companion. 


HELEN. 


A big hat 

And some tumbled curls, 

That’s the head of 

The sweetest of girls. 

A tucked frock 

And an armful of posies, 

Here is one of 

Her favorite roses. 

Two little shoes 

Without any heels 

In order to know 

How the firm ground feels. 

You want the picture, 

I’m sure you do, 

For you’d love Helen 

And she’d love you! 
MARCIA B. JORDAN. 
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For the Companion. 


FOR A RAINY DAY. 


‘It’s so lonesome !’’ sighed Maud, with a yawn. 
“I think rainy days in the country are just the 
horridest of anything!” 

Out-of-doors everything was drenched, and 
still the rain kept falling. In the road the water 
stood in dimpling puddles, and little brooks raced 
merrily along the gutters; the maple-trees were 
dripping, and not a bird would sing; the roses in 
the garden looked washed-out and discouraged, 
and the morning-glories had shut up. Altogether, 
Maud was hardly to be blamed that she fell out 
of humor, and so stood at a window pouting. 

“So horrid!”’ said she. ‘‘Isn’t it, Bess ?’’ 

“Why, no,” said Bessie, brightly; “I don’t 
think it is.” 

Bessie sat at another window busy as a bee 
over a box of gay-colored bits of silk and worsted 
and perforated paper. Maud was Mrs. Mayhew’s 
little girl, and Bessie was Mrs. Baker’s little girl, 
and they were both out at Grandpa Lester’s for 
the summer. 

“What're you doing, 
with sudden interest. 

Bessie laughed and shook back her hair, cut 
short, like a boy’s, and curling in crisp little 
rings all over her head. 

“I’m making things for Christmas,* 

“Things for Christmas!’’ 


Bess?’ asked Maud, 


, 


said she. 
echoed Maud, in 


great amazement; and the summer boarder, who 


sat reading at a little table, pricked up her ears. 

“TI mean Christmas presents,”’ explained Bessie, 
laughing still. In point of fact, there was almost 
always a laugh hiding behind the red lips of 
Mrs. Baker’s little girl, ready to burst forth at 
the slightest provocation. ‘Papa and mamma 
and Aunt Say and Uncle Ben and all our folks 
say they like to have things I make myself the 
best; and when Christmas really comes there's 
always so much to do I can’t do anything. It’s 
real fun to make ‘ei, too, rainy days, when you 
can't do anything else, and when you hurt your 
ankle and have to stay in—the way I did last 
week.” 

Miss Maud went straight over to Bessie’s 
window. The unhappy little frown was gone 
from her forehead, and the corners of her mouth 
were beginning to lift. 

“I think it would be fun,’’ said she. ‘‘Have 
you got any done? What’re you making? Don’t 
you s’pose I could ?” 

“Of course, if you want to,’’ laughed Bessie. 
“I've got some things done, and I'm making a 
cushion for Aunt Say’s toilet-table now. See!” 

She lifted a handful of six-sided bits of stiff 
paper, and let them flutter down into her lap 
again like a miniature snow-storm. 

“Humph!” said Maud. “I'd like to know 
whatever you're going to do with those things ?” 

“TH show you,” and Bessie proceeded to cut a 
bit of silk a little larger than one of the paper 
hexagons, which she covered with it, basting the 
edges down neatly on the wrong side. “I’m 
zoing to make the middle one blue,”’ said she. 

“Now what?” asked Maud. 

Bessie’s scissors snipped and her needle flew, 
until presently she had six little drab silk hexa- 
“ons beside her blue one. “I’m going to make 
the next row around drab,” said she. 

“How did you learn ?”” asked Mand. 

“Prudy Palmer,” said Bessie; and then she 
began to sew, with daintily short stitches, her six 
drab hexagons round her blue one. “It’s over 
and over, just like my patchwork,’’ said she. 


“Now the next row I’ll make blue, and when I 
set it large enough I'll cover the top of a cushion | 


With it, and make the under side of blue, and 
ruffle some blue ribbon round it, and give it to 
Aunt Say Christmas; and she’ll hold up both 
hands and say, ‘Perfectly lovely!’ How 
Bessie’s black eyes sparkled with fun! 

“Oh, I want to make one!” cried Mand. 

“Well, you can,” said Bessie, “and "twill be a 
lot more fun if there are two of us. I'm going 
to make a sofa-pillow for grandma, just this way 


only bigger pieces, and stuff it with life-everlasting. 
There's lots of it in the pasture.” 

Now it was Maud’s turn to laugh, because it 
sounded so funny to talk about stuffing a pillow 
with life-everlasting, you know. 

‘Let's look at your other things,” said she; 
and Bessie obligingly skipped away up-stairs, to | 
return almost in the same minute with a tiny | 
mahogany box which her Uncle Ned had brought | 
to her once upon a time from over the sea, and 
which always formed a part of her luggage 
wherever she went. 

“Now, what's this?” asked Maud, presently, 
“and who is it for ?”’ 

“It’s for papa,"’ answered Bessie, ‘‘and it’s a | 
shaving-book.”’ 

‘Because it’s so thin ?” 
| “Ohno!” But it was thin enough, although it | 
| contained fifty-two pages, one for each week in the | 
| year, of soft, white paper. The covers were of 
| perforated paper, white, too, and lined with scarlet 
| silk, and bound with scarlet ribbon, and tied at 
back and front with scarlet bows, and there was a 
pretty embossed picture on each cover. 

«The leaves are to shave on,”’ said Bessie, ‘‘and 
when he tears them all out I'll tie in some more, | 
and keep it full all the time. 








Isn't it nice ?’’ 





*““Now, whose doll is this ?”’ | 

Bessie giggled. ‘‘That’s for Ferdinand,’’ said 
she. 

‘““Why-ee!”’ said Maud, ‘‘he’ll be inad.’’ For 
Bessie’s cousin Ferdinand, who was studying for 
the ministry, was a tall, slim young man, witha | 
black coat, and a white neck-cloth, and a great | 
deal of dignity. 

“It’s a pen-wiper,’’ langhed Bessie. And, true 
enough, the tiny china lady wore a great many | 
| flannel petticoats of almost every hue, and pinked 
neatly, and around her dress-skirt were little 
pockets for pens. 
| ‘Here’s another one,”’ said Bessie. “I just | 


| cut out four pieces of flannel, two blue and two | 








it wasn’t. “It’s a hairpin holder, for mamma,” | 
said Bessie, her little dark face flushing with | 
pleasure. ‘I took an empty oyster can and shined | 
it up with some of grandma's knife-polish, and | 


| then I almost spoiled grandma’s shears cutting | 


out the bottom, and then I crocheted two rounds 
out of worsted and one over each end—only first 
I filled the can with curled hair. And then I took 
a piece of cardboard big enough to cover it, and 
worked mamma’s initials on it in cross-stitch, the | 
way you see, and then I fastened it round the can, 
and ruffled the ribbon round the edges of it, and 
put a bow on each end where I joined the ruffle, 
and a ribbon to hang it up by. And it does look 
like a muff, really.” | 

‘Well, it’s pretty,”’ declared Maud. ‘Who’s this | 
other one for ?’’ 

«That isn't one,”’ said Bessie, langhing. ‘*That’s 
a cigar-stand, and it’s for Uncle Ben. I made it 
the same way, though, only I didn’t take the 
bottom ont of the can, and I worked ‘Cigars’ on 
the cardboard instead of initials, and I didn’t put 
on any ribbon to hang it up, of course, because 
it’s to stand on a bracket and hold Uncle Ben’s 
cigars.” 

“Is that all you've got ?’’ asked Mand. 

‘But I’m going to make lots of things more,” 


’ 


“Splendid!” said Maud, enthusiastically. | proclaimed Bessie, earnestly. ‘I’m going to make | 


a burnt-match receiver out of a little tin box, just 
the way I did mamma’s holder, only I'll leave the 
bottom in and hang it up by the end instead of 
like a muff. And I’m going to make a crib quilt 
for the baby, all out of odd pieces, and a slipper 
bag for grandpa, and a watch-case for Uncle Ned, 
and a pretty white apron for Norah, and —” 

“‘Oh, don’t tell any more!” cried Maud, putting 
her fingers in her ears, which wasn’t a polite thing 
to do at all. “I’m going to begin right off, 
myself.” 

The summer boarder closed 
pulled off her eye-glasses. 

“I'll tell you something,” said she, pleasantly. 
“The next fine day, do you go out in the woods 


her book, and 





| edges projecting. 





| red, each as big round as the top of grandma's | and get some spruce twigs. Lay these in the sun 
spoonholder, and notched the edges, and folded |a few days, and the spills will come off easily, 
| them into quarters, and then fastened the four and then with a fine needle and some thread you 
| points together with a gold button. And here’s | can make of the twigs a great many pretty rustic 
| another.” | things, photograph-easels, picture-frames, trel- 
“Oh!” cried Maud, “that’s the prettiest of all.’’ | lises, ete.”’ 
It was certainly very pretty, and it looked for| ‘Well, we will!’’ cried Maud and Bessie. ‘Oh, 
| all the world like a doll’s shawl-strap. It was a | thank you!” 
tiny pasteboard tube, covered with red morocco, And then the summer boarder put on her eye- | 
| with handle and straps of the same, and it was | glasses and opened her book again, and Bessie | 
| checked off in diamonds with gold braid. The | prepared to divide her little stock of materials 
| shawl was a roll of flannel, its prettily pinked | with Maud, who was heard to declare not long 
| after that she didn’t care if there were a whole 
“Oh, what's this—a muff ?” cried Maud. “Isn't | week of rainy days. She enjoyed her fancy work 
e for Christmas presents so much. 


it pretty ? 
It was pretty, and it did look like a muff, though ApA CARLETON STODDARD. 
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NUTS TO CRAGK 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i. 
DOUBLE CROSS WORDS. 


In Robert, not in Dick; 
In healthy, not in sick; 
In Willie, not in Hugh; 
In varnish, not in glue; 
In Edward, not in Will; 
In eoaere, not in bill; 

In Walter, not in Frank; 
In valley, not in bank; 
In Nepheg, not in Max; 
In duty, notin tax; 

In Edwin, not in Nat; 

In caldron, not in vat; 
In William, not in Mark; 
In sunshine, not in dark; 
In Roger, not in Fred; 
In palace, not in shed; 
In Milton, not in John; 
In peruse, not in con; 

In Osborn, not in Dan; 
The answer find you surely can. 


The name of a poet, both witty and wise, 

Whose poems, no doubt, have greeted your eves; 

And the name of a club,—before it he read— 

That was founded in college—enough have I said. 
F. 8 


F. 
2. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 139 letters, is a four 
line verse by a well-known American author who 
was born Aug. 28, 1812. 

First line. 

The 5, 2, 3, 12, 1, 32, 9 is a mournful ceremony 

The 13, 28, 14, 4, 16 is to report. 

The 15, 8, 17, 11, 22, 6 is the name of a foreign 
country and that of a fowl. 

The 33, 20, 7, 19, 34 is a part of a rake. 

The 24, 10, 23 is a sweet edible. 

The 30 18 is a precious stone. 

The 25, 26, 21, 31 is to join together. 















Second line. 
The 35, 58, 55, 43, 59 is to inflict. 
The 62, 36, 41, 60, 52 is something intended to rep 
resent another thing. 
The 49, 37, 40, 46, 38, 42, 53 is a jewel. 
The 61, 66, 47, 54, 39, 65 is to sprinkle. 
The 44, 51, 57, 50 is temper of mind. 
The 6, 45, 64 is to stuff. 
The 67, 68, 63, 48 is a pronoun. 
Third line. 
The &, 69, 71, 73, 100, 80, 70 is a domestic uten-il. 
The 88, 72, 99, 76 is a masculine name. 
The 74, 93, 81, 88, 86, 77 is idle talk. 
The 75, 87, 102, 89, 90, 97 is a head covering. 
The 78, 82, 79, 103 is a liquor. 
The 9%, 94, 9% was the name of a Siamese gentle 
man, who was greatly attached to his brother. 
The 98, 101, 84, 91, 92 is a protuberance. 


Fourth line. 


The 107, 113, 106, 104, 105, 120 is a cord. 
The 130, 110, 125, 127 is the rainbow. 
The 109, 111, 136, 112, 108 are cases for feathers. 


The 114, 115, 117, 128, i21, 124, 116 is a piichly 
plant. 

The 131, 118, 137, 133, 126, 119 is a cavern. 

The 122, 134, 139 is sick. 

The 132, 138, 123, 129, 135 is an evergreen tree. 

The 7, 35, 34, 20, 9, 89, 12, 8 is the name of the 
author of the lines quoted. oO. D. Vv 


3. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE 
The initials of the authors (given here in ana 
gram) spell the subject of the quotations. 
“Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies peep, 
And iound g: een roots and yellowing stalks I see 
Pale blue convolvulus in tendrils creep.” 
Danlor. 
“A leaf falls softly at my feet, 
Sated with rain and summer heat.” 
Dulnah. 
a peace, full calm on all the drowsy air, 
Soft brooding warmth on the shorn green fields 
where 
Lies a rich harvest, Heaven’s most precious boon.” 
Logdaeo. 
“Far in the deep and lonely wood, 
So deep and still and lonely all, 
Naught breaks the silent solitude 
Save chirp of bird or light leaf’s fall.” 
Hanldu. 
“Great is the sun, and wide he goes 
Through empty heaven without repose, 
And in the blue and glowing days 
More thick than rain he showers his rays.” 
Osstneeny. 
“The swallows chatter about their flight, 
The cricket chirps like a rare good fellow, 
The asters twinkle in clusters bright, 
While the corn grows ripe and the apples mellow.” 
Hexratt. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Nose, sons, Noel, sole, lessons. 
2. A. 
Par @ t 2 2 2B 
A DORE RB SBS 
P OW DE RB 
oO KR DER 
LEE R 
ER RB 
0 8 
N 
B. 
WATERLOO 
AVEN U E 8S 
TEN DE D 
ERD SE D 
R U E D 
LE D 
oO 8 
o 
3. B (A 8 K) EF D 
M (A I D) EN 
c (O RB) A N 
R (O WN) E D 
I 1 (R AT) E 8 
S 82 & 4a 8 F 
BE (A T E) N 
cAaRB @W B®) ® 
HE (A BRR) ’ BF 
F LL (A 8 HH) I NG 
PR (A Cf) I1 CE 
8 (T Ow) 1 NG 
wHRE (A FE) B 
8H O (U T E) D 
4. Whistling. 
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A PAINTER’S DOG. 


There have been many famous dogs, but very 
few, probably, which have made a man’s fame. | 
That this was the case with regard to a fox terrier 
which died a few years ago ‘in England, mir 
however, have been truly said. This dog’s name | 
was Teufel, and he was the property of an artist, 
Mr. J. Yates Carrington, who is now dead. Mr. 
Carrington, as a young artist, began to paint | 
animals from choice, and painted several pictures 
in which his little dog Teufel figured. One of them 
represented the dog curiously inspecting some 
Punch and Judy masks, in an attitude of singular 
and nervous alertness, and was entitled “A waiting 
an Introduction.” It became a popular picture, 
and was reproduced in an engraving. 


Mr. C arrington also painted a series of pictures, 
entitled “Teufel the Fisherman,” which became 
well known and made the artist famous. 

For years he continued to paint Teufel in all 
sorts of poses. The dog would sit on a box in the 
studio or out of doors, and “hold,” for a surpris- 
ingly long time, any pose into which his master put 
him. 

But after nine years of such usefulness, Teufel 
grew old and died. His master has told the story 
of his burial: 

“Ww e place d a rose or two alongside his dear old 
face. There he lay curled up in his favorite basket, 
with his nose tucked between his paws as of old, 
and to all appearance calmly slumbering. The 
next morning we placed the basket containing his 
body ina zine box. I covered him over with the 
old painting jacket, which 1 used to put on when | 
painting him. 

‘The lid was soldered down, and I laid him in 
his last resting place, having chosen the brightest 
spot in our little garden, a few yards from my 
studio door. The spot was marked by two w reaths | 
of flowers, and over him I made a simple tomb- 
stone—a palette, made out of old paint-tubes melted 
down.” The inseription upon it runs: 


HERE 
LIE THE REMAINS OF DEAR OLD TEUFEL, 
THE FAVOURITE DOGGIE OF HIS 
MASTER. 
Born: September, 1880. Died: September 15, 1889. 


Then followed some verses in his honor. Mr. 
Carrington wrote a little “History of Teufel the 
Terrier,” which was dedicated to “every lover = 
a dog,” that it might be “the means of creatin 
wider and more profoundly sympathetic affect in 
towards the animal creation at large. 

Undoubtedly the life of Mr. Carrington, who 
was only thirty-five years old when he died, had 
the effect to arouse a sympathetic interest in "dogs 
in many hearts: and thus the artist was able to 
yay back to dogs in general the debt which he 
elt that he owed to little Teufel. 
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BUYING BUNS. 


The Crown Prince of Denmark is the idol of the 
army. One day when the autumn military 
mancuvres were proceeding, the Danish army 
was encamped neer the old Castle of Hald, in 
Jutland. The Crown Prince was in command, and 
walking about in camp after the active duties of 
the day were over, he found a crowd of soldiers 
gathered about a woman, who had brought in a 
cartful of buns to sell. 


It would be pay-day next morning, and the sol- 
diers had not even money enough to buy a penny 
bun. Still it was evidently a comfort to crowd 
about the cart, and inhale the warm odor of the 
delicacy which they could not otherwise enjoy, 
and no one noticed the Crown Prince until he was 
close upon them. 

“What is the price of your buns, good woman?” 
he called. 

“A penny apiece, sir,” said she. 

“Very well, I'll buy the cartload. Get my treas- 
urer to pay you. And you, my soldiers, you have 
worked so hard to. day that you are sure to be 
hungry. I hope the buns will make a palatable 
dessert after supper!” 

The soldiers cheered, and felt, no doubt, that 
there was never prince so thoughtful as theirs. 


+ 
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MAMMA: When that boy threw stones at you, 
why didy’t you come and tell me, instead of 
throwing them back? 

Johnny: Tell you! 
door !— Good News. 


PA N TS TO ORDER. Samples free.¢ 

Mfrs. Co., Whitman, Mass. 
YON & HEALY 

LY Soe Sed beats et. chicago. 

wil mR peg their newly e 

Catalogue of Band Instruments, 

forms and Equipments, 400 Fine i 

lustrations, describing every article 

required by Bands or Drum 

Contains Instructions for Amateur Bands, 

Exercrses and Drum Major's Tactics, By- 

‘haws and @ Selected List of Band Music. 


H oO RTH RA N —the best isGraham’s 
sa tae Circular free. 
A. J. Graham’s Works & School, ’way,NewYork. 


‘(SPRINTING OUTFIT15° 


COMPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
werd Tok, Ink vad and Tweezers. Putup in 
guaranteed. 


Why, you couldn’t hit a barn 










































te 8 a hour. Sent postpaid 1c; Cat. free. 
R.H.INGERSOLL & BRO. Gicortiandtse.N.Y. City 


PARTIAL DEAFNESS, Dicces” 





guaranteed to help a er cases than all 
similar devices comb’ bined. e comne' a the Bare Saas as glasses 
are to the Eyes, Positively in rn months 


without removal, :. Y. WALEs. GhioceraRT. CONN. 


The latest productions in 

\ jg Residence Architecture 
A e found in our new book—the 
“Cottage Souvenir,” 
Revised (1592) edition, superbly 
tliustrated, 180 pages, 8% x11, 


4 contains over 200 designs, 
plans and estimates for 


Artistic Dwellings 
costing from $500 to 615,000. 
This book makes house building 
easy. Price $2.00 postpaid. 
Beautiful Prospectus and sample 
FREE. 


: : pages 
GEO. F. BARBER &CO0., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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_BEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 
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FOR SUMMER COMPLAINTS 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER 


SAVE HALF ON NEW 


CY! cle c. LES 


and oldest 
me ise us. We sell 
everywhere. Easy 
ments if desired. Cate, free 
Bouse, Hazard & € 
§ GS8r. PEORIA, iLL” 


. The new and fascinating Board Game. 

Can be played by two, three or four 

persons, and is equally interesting to 

children or — pec Taber By mail, 65c. 
Li oa 


VOLO Send and get it. discount e 


| de alers. THE VOLO Mra. Co. . New Baven, Ct 


“MERRITT” TYPEWRITER 


Metal Type. Prints 
78 Characters. Val- 
uable for light cor- 
respondence. 
PRICE $15. 90. 
For printed s matter 


MERRITT. MFG. co. 
Springfield, Mass 
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9 ORCHID PERFUMES. 
ANEMONE. EASTER LILY. 

AMERICAN BEAUTY. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
Send 50c. for Sample box 
of four Odors. } 


Perfumes yo AY on. 


MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid. 


oere the ng me our for Gore 
Innocent as co A toi 
30,000 city. Ne a on trial. 
i croagin, or prepee, 60m 
ruggists, or prepa 
LADY AGENTS wanted. 
DENISON CHEMICAL 
56(K) LaSalle 8t.. Chicago. 


















PRINCIPAL “OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to 
reliable jes throw ‘h- 
out the ws States for 
approval. newest 
styles and sone of goods 
at lowest prices. No 
money required until 
she ave recelved. Noob. 

gation to keep 
unsatisfactory. PU 
circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 


Boston, — ss 
Wall i Paper 
ALFRED PEATS waiiFere 
will send you his guide, “HOW TO PAPER,” 
and 100 beautiful p omen Be : 


WALL PAPER 


Good Paper, 3c. Gold Paper, 5¢. FREE 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, 
12% and 1§¢ per roll, all with wide borders and ceil- 
ings to match. Will refer you to 10,000 Welle 
Satisfied Customers. Agents’ sample books, $1. 
ALFRED PEATS. 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago, 


FINE SHOES FROM THE MAKER. 
Delivered by Mail. 


Bright Dongola Kid, 


$2.50 


In Style, Fit and Wear equals 
the best $4.00 Boot sold at Shee 
juying direct from the 
maker saves wholesaler’s and 
























to any part of 
es: 244 to 7; widths, 
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2.20 by Postal Note, Money 
der or re Letter. 


Cata nlogue of 
other goods free. 
Allen Shoe Co., 


31 Milk Ste. 


Satisfaction 
assured or 
money returned. 











HAIR AM Eim. 


ze popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray gray 








and preventing ‘da 

es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
and is sure to please. 5c. & $1 at 
Druggists. 











"5, CONSUMPTIVE? | 


Use Parker’s Ginger Tonic, It cures the worst Cough, 
Weak Lungs, Debility,Indigestion,Pain. Take in time. 5c. 










_ Boston, Mass. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


SSE 1 ASTI TI uss 


others, is cup shape, with Self- 
——— ng Ball in centre, adapts 
1 posit ions of the body, 

wile the ‘ball the cup presses 
back the intestines just asa per- 
son does with the finger. With light pressure the 
Rernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circularsfree. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill, 
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Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
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Order, or Postal Note, for $1.5 
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in all retail stores for $2.50. 
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will refund the money or send 
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and Opera Toe, widths C, D, 
. & EE, sizes 1 to 8, in 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 








































GBAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2 cents 
fn stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
Oo. Chi 


AS. Ss. KIRK & CO. 
PPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society | 
wrappers 


altz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three 
Of Shandon Bells Soap. 





Sir Henry Tuompson, the 
Most noted physician of Eng- 
« land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 


Send for Free Sample of 


Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


GARFIELD TEA 2:3 


ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache;re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Cor stipation. 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


cHIcaao. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 








“It was a blind man who said he could dispense with oil.” 
Ho! Ho! You think you don’t need 


SAPOLIO! 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it. 
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There are many imitations but no good substitutes. 
Dealer hasn’t them, write foo Manufacturers, 
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DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 
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TEE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete for 
— - elegra: legraphy and operating short lines. Con 
sists, f full size, well-made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
Instruction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating. 
— by express tor $3.75 by registered letter, Stamps, 
ress or Money Order. Illustrated Book with de- 
ption of instruments, How to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, ete., free to XH! address. Electrie 
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J.H.BU 10 96 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
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AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 

which has become 

thin, faded, or gray. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 

Lowell, Mass. 
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STORY OF A WAR-SONG, 


Mr. George F. Root, author of many songs which 
the people have loved to sing, has lately published 
an autobiographical ‘Story of a Musical Life.” In 
it he gives the history ef many of his most popular 
airs,—‘*Hazel Dell,” ‘Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,” 
“Just Before the Battle, Mother,” “‘Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, the Boys are Marching,” and the like. 
He heard of President Lincoln’s second call for 
volunteers one afternoon while lying on a lounge 
at his brother’s house. Immediately a song started 
in his mind, words and tune together: 

Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys, we'll rally once 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom! 


I thought it out that afternoon, and wrote it the 
next morning at the store. The ink was hardly 
dry when the Lombard Brothers—the great singers 
of the war—came in for something to sing at a 
meeting that was to be held immediately in the 
court-house square, just opposite. They went 
through the new song once, and then hastened to 
the steps of the court-house, followed by a crowd 
that had gathered while the practice was going on. 

Jule’s magnificent voice ape out the song, and 
Frank’s trumpet tones led the refrain,— 


The Union forever, hurrah, boys, hurrah! 


and at the fourth verse a thousand voices were 

ined in the chorus. From there the song went 
nto the army, and the testimony in regard to its 
use in the camp and on the march and even on the 
field of battle, from soldiers and officers, up to 
generals, and even to the good President himself, 
made me thankful that if I could not shoulder a 
musket in defence of my country, I could serve 
her in this way. 

Many interesting war incidents were connected 
with my war-songs. The one that moved me most 
was told by an officer, who was in one of the battles 
during the siege of Vicksburg. He said an Iowa 
regiment went into the fight strong, and came 
out with a loss of more than half their number; 
but the brave fellows who remained, were waving 
their torn and powder-stained banner, and singing: 


Yes, we’ll rally round the flag, boys. 


Some years after, at the closing concert of a 
musical convention in Anamosa, lowa, I received 
a note, saying: “If the author of ‘The Battle-Cry of 
Freedom’ would sing that song, it would gratify 
several soldiers in the audience, who used to sin 
it in the army.” I read the request to the audi- 
ence, and said I would willingly comply with it, 
but first, would like to relate an incident concerning | 
one of their Iowa regiments. Then 1 told the | 
above about the battle near Vicksburg. 

When I finished, [ noticed a movement at the | 
end of the hall, and an excited voice cried: ‘Here 
is a soldier who lost his arm in that battle.” I 
said: “Will he come forward, and stand by me 
while I sing the song?” A tall, fine-looking man, 
with one empty sleeve, came immediately to my 
side, and I went through it, he joining in the 
chorus. But it was hard work. I had to choke a 
geet deal, and there was hardly a dry eye in the 
rouse. 
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NEEDED NO LESSONS. 


A strong instance of inherited taste and aptitude 
is cited by Mr. Morley Roberts in his “‘Land-Travel 
and Sea-Faring.” He was in Australia, in “the 
land of sheep,” and had a collie pup, which he had 
named Boson. 


He was only two months old when I took him 
with me to Strathavon, and until then he had never 
beheld a sheep at close quarters. For three or 
four days I kept him tied up close to my tent, but 
on the fourth day he got away, and followed me 
and my big dog Sancho down to the gate of the 
paddock, where I had just driven about one hun- 
dred and fifty rams. 

On reaching them, I found I had left my fence 
tools behind, and rode back after them, Sancho 
following. I did not notice that Boson remained 
behind. When I came back in a few minutes, I 
Saw, to my surprise, that the rams had not spread 
out to feed, but were bunched in a close mass, and 
that the outer ones were following the motions of 
something which I could not see, but which they 
evidently feared. 

1 reined in my horse, waved back Sancho, and 
watched. Presently | saw woolly little Béson, 
who certainly was no bigger than the head of the 
least of the rams, paddling round and round the 
circle in a quiet, business-like manner. I remained 
motionless, and watched to see whether he was 
doing it by accident; but no, he made his rounds 
again and again, and as he did so, the huge-horned 
rams followed him with their eyes. 

It was with much difliculty that I enticed him 
home, and, from his air, I have no doubt he would 
have gone on circling his self-imposed charge until 
his legs failed him. 
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COULDN’T FIND THEM. 


A countryman—and countrymen may generally 
be trusted to tell the truth—relates in the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star a story illustrative of what he calls 
the idiotic behavior of city folks on a farm. 


ean hy,” said he, “a student from the Cincinnati 
niversity visited my farm last summer, and one 
day, when I was starting out to dig some new 
potatoes, he took the aches out of my hand, and 
said he would get them. He was gone half an hour 
or more and came back with an empty basket. He 
had hunted over the whole patch, he said, and 
couldn’t find anything but blossoms. There 
Ww asn ta single potato on the vines. 
: I really ee he would faint when I took the 
toe and began digging them out of the ground.” 
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FOND OF TRAVEL. 


The passion for travel, very common in these 
days, is satirized in the story of a young woman, 
Ww ho came bounding joyfully into the presence of a 
iriend, and exclaimed: 


“O Jenny, Jenny! 1P 
weeny, y! I'm so glad—I’m 
oe hy, what has happened?” 

— think—we’re going to Paris—Paris!” 

fe — me! , How delightful!” 

*S—papa’s been bitten by a mad dog, and h 

: . as 
fot to go to be treated by M. Pasteur’ and I’m 


ead wen him to look after him! Oh! I’m so 


so happy!” 


_————<¢2—___ 


Pe 
MAMMA, I want some water in a bowl. 


going. te christen my doll.” “No, little dear. ‘That 
‘ould be trifling with a sacred subject.” “Then 


give me 2 Wax yaxi i 
Some wax to waxinate her with. She’s 


old erough now to have something done to her.” 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [Adv. 
FLYIN G MACH l ® E Amusement for everybody. 
All want it. the first 
By mail, 0c. COE MANUFACTURING CO., St. Louis, Mo 

STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape of 

« G. H., India, Jenene. etc., with 

fine Stamp Album, only 10c,. New 36p. Price 

List free. Agents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 

STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
uis, Mo. Largest stamp firm in America. 


HALF- 
HOSE 


E 
Are so constructed as to FIT, 
They contain NO BUNCHES, 
NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 
NOTHING TO ANNOY, and 
Are made of the best yarns and in a great variety 
of color-effects. 
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B & H” LAMP. 
BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 


We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, 10w of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


It will not tear your fingers or drop the Nutmeg. 


Saves Fingers. 














Agents’ 
Oppor- 


tunity. 





Edgar Nutmeg Grater, 25 Cents. 
ASK your dealer for it, and tell your neighbor. 
THE EDGAR MANUFG.CO., Reading, Mass. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 








of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 









hy “4 WY age to 
CHEMICAL CO., 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 
cCOOD BOOKS FOR 
Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written: 
“ Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ HUsBANDS AND Homes,” by Mai on Harland. 
“SILENT AND TRUE,” by May Agn.s Fleming. 
“Love Works WonpErs,” by Bertha M. Clay. 
“ EaRL Wayne's Nosiiity,” by Georgie Sheldon, 
“ TesTED,” by Celia Gardner. 
“THE WipowER,” by Julie P, Smith. 
“Hotspur,” by M. T. Walworth. 
“A Map Marrrace,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
** ALONE,”’ by Marion Harland. 
“ KaTE Danton,” by May Agnes Fleming, 
“A CHIT OF SIxTEEN,” by Author of “ Rutledge.” 
""g The whole {2 sent by mail, postage free, 
Ly for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
© G. W. Driiincuay, Publisher, New York 








The Perfection | 


cents in stamps | 
for sample pack- 








IN THE OPEN 


10 miles or 1,000 miles from home —it matters not—Co- 
lumbias wear the world around — repairs so seldom one 
forgets about them—Columbias are guaranteed. 

inest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail for two 2-ct, stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 


“@-> PRETTY 
GIRLS 


are getting plenty, and it is fash- 
- suable to be 


HEALTHY and SE RONG? 


RE TO BUY 

















stead of CLASPS. 
Clamp Buckle at hip 
for Supporters, 
Tape - fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off, 
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ai \ iF -Edge Button 
| | Holes-won't wear out. 
= FIT ALL AGES— 
2 FAST BLACK 
an 
=|8) drab and white, ? 
| =| } Mailed FREE on re- 
| l= ipt of price, by 
Zz FERRIS BROS., 


anufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, 
4 NEW YORK. 
FIELD & 00., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 
le by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 








¢ “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BRR rrr" 


BrErHiM 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND § 
: SOLUBLE COATING. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 


Indigestion, Want of A ite, Fullness 
after Meals, Vomitings, Sickness of 
r the Stomach, Bilious or Liver Com- 
ints, Sick Headache,Cold Chills, 
ushingsof Heat, Lowness of Spir- 
q éts,and All Nervous Affections, 
Tocure these complaints we must remove 
the cause. The principal cause is generally 
to be found in the stomach and liver; put 
_ @ these two 8 right and ail will be well. From 
two to four Pills twice a day for a short time 
will remove the evil, an the sufferer 
to sound and lasting health. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 








STAMP COLLECTOR May learn some- 

thing to their ad- 
vantage and receive a Central American stam p FRE§ 
by sending the addresses of stamp collectors. 


_C, H. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust St., 87. LOUIS, Mo. 

















= DIXON'S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 
Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Tae Youtu’s Companion, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money, 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO... JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our geods are univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 









GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
i GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Established (864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 











ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every species 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by & eingle applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of CuTt- 
CURA, the great skin cure, CuTI- 
cuRA Soap, an exquisite skin 
purifier and beautitier, and CurTi- 
cuRA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CoTicurna REME- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
where. Potter Drue anp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 
4a“ How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 


PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
prevented and cured by CuTICURA Soap. 
‘' matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
and muscular pains and weaknesses. 
The first and only pain-killing strengthening plaster 


In one minute the Cuticura 











Anti-Pain Plaster relteves rheu- 








800. 
Lovely Louis XIV. Bow- 
knot Ring. Solid Gold 
set witb 10 fine Tur- 
quoise and Pearls. 
Price $3.00. 


aid 


MA. B. 
° 


our Jeweler for 





\¢ Bryant Rings. 1 
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= TAKE NO OTHER MAKE We 
FOR REASONABLE REPAIRS OF OUR RING 
BRYANT & CO.10 Maiden 


LOEST._ RING MAKERS IN AMERICA. 


oJ 
Carae Notnine * 


S. 
ane.N.Y. 





Dainty Marquise Ring 
Solid Gold. 5 Turquoise 
and 16 fine Pearls. 





Price $5.50. 





SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 
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Every piano guaranteed for five years. Style “F” (Upright) and | 
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PIANO 


Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1828. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | 














both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 


| ONE ENJOYS 


| aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it.. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisce, Louisville, New York. 


“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 
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Lady’s Button Boot. We 
send a pair just like it (our own 
| make) to any part of the U. S. en 
| receipt of $1.50, in Cash, Postal- 

note or Money-order. We guaran- 
tee style, wear and fit. Sizes 14 to 
8, in half sizes. Widths C, D, and 
E; style of toe Opera or Com- 


MON Sense. Send your size 
and we will fit you sure. 
This shoe would cost you 


2.50in any retail store. 
f not well pleased you 
can have 
our money 
ick, or an- 
other pair. 
Sent Free ! 


SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 


smooth, compact, firm as shot. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are manufactured daily. 


The celebrated Dijon mustard is even more 


| worthy of note, with its peculiar piquancy not to 
| be found in any other, however excellent. The 


seed is always sown on cleared charcoal beds in 
the neighboring forests, spaces difficult to utilize 
by other means, as the young plants of peas, beans, 


| potatoes, and the like would be devoured by the 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the pon. All | 


additional pages over eight—which is t 
given for $1.45—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


rabbits and wild boars, who will not touch the 
mustard leaf. 

The soil gives one flavor; another is otherwise 
accounted for. The mustard when in powder is 
mixed with the juice of new wine, imparting a 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | Pleasant acidity. The grape must be in precisely 


the right stage of unripeness, or the exact degree 
of acidity will be missed. 
The no less famous Dijon gingerbread, or pain 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | qépice, is an invention of the Middle Ages. It is 


during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | entering into its composition. 
K | medicinal quality, which is supposed to render the 


should be made in a Post-Oftice Money Order, 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE ROCURWD, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are requir 
to register letters whenever request 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


| 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning yeur paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


NEURALGIA OF THE TOE. 


A neuralgic pain, more or less severe, at the 
base of the fourth toe is not uncommon, but has 
attracted medical attention only 
years, 
was the first to describe it, and to report a number 
of cases. He had himself suffered greatly from it. 

The attacks always came on suddenly. He was 
often obliged to remove his boot, sometimes when 


pany. When on horseback he has been compelled 
to dismount, tie his horse to a tree, and lie on the 
grass, unable to proceed further. 

He found the affection much more frequent in 
women than in men—a result, no doubt, of the 
greater delicacy of women’s feet and of their 
wearing tight shoes. 

Doctor Bradford, to whose paper on the subject, 
read before the Suffolk Medical Society, we are 
indebted for our facts, says that his own investiga- 
tions in respect to this ailment accord exactly with 
those of Doctor Morton; that the symptoms were 
the same, and the proportion of male and female 
patients about the same. 

One of Doctor Bradford’s cases was that of a 
young lady obliged to stand all day. She was in 
excellent health, but for years had suffered from 
pain in her right foot, radiating from the base of 
the fourth toe. Her shoes were made with great 
care, but she suffered all the time, and sometimes 
the pain was so intolerable that she would willingly 
have submitted to a surgical operation for relief. 
She was relieved by treatment and properly con- 
structed shoes. 

The following is, in brief, an explanation of this 
“metatarsal neuralgia,” or ‘‘Morton’s affection of 
the foot.” The base of the fifth, or little, toe is in 
a line with the neck of the fourth toe’s corre- 
sponding joint, and by becoming pressed against 
the nerves of the latter, it irritates and inflames 
them. 

The pain which results is sometimes only of a 
dull character, but sometimes is severe and 
throbbing, and may extend above the ankle. As 
in other neuralgic pains, there is no inflammation 
to be seen, nor any swelling. 

In most cases, protracted rest and the use for a 
while of quite broad-soled shoes will effect a cure; 
but sometimes the excision of the head of the 
fourth metatarsal bone is necessary. 


ee 
PILLS, MUSTARD, GINGERBREAD. 


The author of ‘France of To-day” devotes a few 
pages to the “charming town” of Dijon, celebrated, 
as she says, for some time-honored and curious 
industries—pills, mustard and gingerbread. 

The consumption of pills throughout the length 
and breadth of France she declares to be enor- 
mous, and it was a happy thought of a certain 
successful pill-maker of Dijon to have recourse to 
machinery. He made a handsome fortune, and his 
descendants are no less prosperous. The hardness 
of the times has no effect upon the pill-making 
industry. 

Folks will have their pet luxury at any sacrifice, 
and whilst ready to retrench in dress, housekeep- 
ing, and other matters, they never forego their 
pill. Miss Edwards has known a middie-class lady 
in delicate health to spend annually a thousand 
francs—say two hundred dollars—for this luxury. 

The process of making pills is extremely rapid 
and neat. Tar, chloroform, castor-oil, and oil of 
eucalyptus, are among the favorite ingredients. 
Thin layers of a certain size, composed of gum, 
sugar and gelatine are spread out, the oil is then 
spread on the under layer just as we spread jam 
on pastry, a second is then put on, the whole 
adhering after the manner of covered tarts. 

The sandwich is placed between two iron plates 
indented with tiny holes of the size of the pill, two 
turns are given in a baking oven, and out come the 
pills, each separating itself from its envelope, 





within recent | 
Doctor Morton, of Philadelphia, in 1876) 


walking in the street, sometimes when riding in | threatened 


his carriage, and sometimes even when in com- | 





made of honey, rye-flour and spice, no treacle 
Honey possesses a 


pain d’épice useful as well as ornamental on family 
tables. 

The seigneurs of Burgundy are said to have 
invented it. Huge bakeries were set up in Dijon, 
and to this day the trade in gingerbread is very 
flourishing, seven large factories existing there. 


A WASHINGTON BEAR-HUNT. 


Early one morning in May a black boy, going to 
his work, was passing along the Pierce’s Mill road, 
near Washington. Paying little attention to what 
was before him, he suddenly found himself con- 
fronted by a large grizzly bear. The boy did what 
almost any one would have done under the same 
circumstances; he turned and ran as fast as his 
legs could carry him. Luckily, the bear did not 
follow, and he reached a house and gave an alarm. 


The news soon spread that a ange’ bear had 
escaped from the Zoélogical Garden. It would be 
hard to tell how the news got abroad, because 
every one was afraid to go out-of-doors. People 
barricaded their doors and windows, and kept 
their children in the house. The schools in the 
neighborhood were without pupils. 

The superintendent of the Zodlogical Garden 
heard, at any rate, that his lost bear had been seen 
on the Pierce’s Mill road, and accompanied by 
several well-armed volunteers, he started in pur- 
suit of the animal. 

They came upon him not far from the place 
where the boy had seen him. The bear regarded 
his pursuers indifferently. The superintendent 
was led to hope that he might be captured alive. 

“Let’s surround him,” said the chief of the 
hunters. 

They proceeded to form a ring about the grizzly. 
This proceeding infuriated him at once, and he 
made a ferocious attack upon one of the hunters. 

But before he could reach the man, all the other 
hunters rushed bravely to the assistance of their 
comrade; whereupon the grizzly, 
seeing himself outnumbered, turned tail with a 
growl, and ran to a tree near by. 

Once more the crowd crept upon the bear, and 
then the animal rushed valiantly at them all. This 
time several men fired at once, and the young 
bear’s brief period of liberty was brought to an end. 


OBEYING ORDERS. 

Mrs. Q—, who had kept French servants, 
decided that they were too wise and witty for such 
employment, and engaged a German instead, who 
was recommended as being a young man who 
would obey orders to the letter, and make no 
remarks whatever about them. 


One day Mrs. Q—— came down-stairs in a great 
je and said to Johann, who was waiting 
meekly in the hall: 

“Tamina pee hurry to get down town. I want 
you to go right out and bring to the door the very 
first carriage you come across.” 

Mrs. Q—— meant, of course, the first public 
carriage, but she did not say so. In a few moments 
Johann came back, and bowed Mrs. Q—— to the 
door. She went out, and found awaiting her there 
—a hearse! 


NOT THE SAME. 


A foreigner slightly acquainted with the English 
language cannot always place so much reliance on 
its synonymous terms as the dictionary seems to 
promise. 

A tutor has revealed the effort of a young 
German, a student of English, to translate the 
famous lines: 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
“Life is but an empty dream !” 


The young man’s translation read: 


Tell me not in sadful poetry 
Life is the larger end of a vain imagine. 


TROUBLES OF CHILDHOOD. 


Dorothy, eight years old, is not only indolent, 
but has a somewhat “snarly” disposition. The 
other day her aunt heard her saying querulously 
to herself: 


“Oh dear! oh dear! I don’t know what to do!” 

“What is the matter, Dorothy?” her aunt asked. 

“Oh, mamma told me I might go over to Jennie 
Crossley’s, and my hands are firty, and I don’t 
know whether to wash them or put on my gloves!” 


HIGH-COLORED. 


Prevarication, even when indulged in from 
patriotic motives, is not only improper but dan- 
gerous. 


The hostess was helping her guests to lobster 
salad, says Crypt, and by way of making talk she 
ventured to say: 

“I suppose, Mr. O’Finnigan, that you are not 
accustomed to this dish in your country.” 

Mr. 0’ Finnigan’s Hibernian pride was touched. 

*Lobsthers is it,ma’am ?” said he. “Faith, ma’am, 
and the shores of Oireland is red wid ’em.” 


HIS BEST TRAIT. 


If, you would please a mother, praise her child; 
but do it with discretion. 


A visiting gentleman had submitted for some 
time to the attentions of the three-year-old boy of 
his hostess, but at last grew a little tired of having 
his whiskers pulled and his corns trodden upon. 

“Madam,” said he, “there is one thing about 
your charming little boy which especially pleases 
me. 

“And what is that?” asked the smiling mother. 

“That he isn’t a twin.” 











Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Adv. | 


Notre Dame of Maryland. 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparato’ 
School for Little Girls. Emsra P. O., near Baltimore, Md. 


Ohio Military Institute, 


COLLEGE HILL, OHIO. 
Fall term begins September 13. Eh t new buildings 
with modern improvements. For illustrated catalogue 
address J. H. McKENZIE, A. M., President. 


BOYS! ti inake One to 
Ten Dollars a Day with the 
Lightning Rotary Corn Popper, 


Peanut and Coffee Roaster. 
Circulars Free. Manufactured by 
Donathen Novelty Mfg. Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


TCASTMAN COLLEGE 


ducation is the Foundation of 
A SUCCESSFUL CAREER. 


No better illustration of the value of a business 
education can be offered than the success of those 
who have graduated from EASTMAN COLLEGE. 

Over 33,000 young men and women have been 
prepared for successful careers by a system of 
teaching based on actual daily experience in every 
branch of business, including merchandising and 
banking. 

Thorough instruction in Book-keeping, Bank- 
ing, Commercial Law, Penmanship, Correspon- 
dence, Arithmetic, English, Telegraphy, Stenog- 
raphy, Typewriting, etc. 

















FLOWER PIN. 
Post-paid, 10 cents. 
The best thing e 
hold a cluster o’ lowers on m 
lady’s dress or in a gents’ buttonhole. MATHISON 
MANUFACTURING ., 890 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 





A Little Book, " 
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A Presentation_Packet of 


THE GREAT ENGLISH SPECIALTY, 
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Business Houses supplied with P as- 
sistants. Situations secured for Students with- 
out charge. Time short. Terms reasonable. 
Oper the year around. Send for catalogue giving 
special information. Address, 


M. E. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


We have treated more than 21,000 cases of Asthma. 


A Stay Cure wrk: 





Dear Doctor : 1am happy to say that my health 
for the past year has been better than it has been 
for a number of years. I have been free from 
Asthma for most five years, and consider myself 
cured to stay cured. The constitutional change 
has been marvellous. I wish you success in your 
work of relieving oneaing rennet, - Yours truly, 


J. R. CHEESMAN, M. D. 
St. Louis, Mich., Feb. 9, ’92. 

Five regular physicians (specialists 
in Asthma and Hay Fever) are enrolled 
in the Hayes Asthmatics’ Institute. 
While there is no sure cure for every 
case of Asthma or Hay Fever, the worst 
cases, if uncomplicated, can be cured to 
stay cured. Free examination at your 








A cream of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 


tartar Baking Powder. Highest of | 
Royal BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


home by mail. 


We want the name and address of every sufferer 


from Asthma or Hay Fever. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 
716 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














This is a plain old-fashioned package compared with the 
brilliant colorings and startling designs used by our zmz¢afors to 


catch the unthinking buyer. 


But this package contains the most 


worthy and desirable face powder that has ever been made— 


Pozzoni’s. 


It is cooling, refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. Is 
not a cosmetic but a most delicate and desirable protection to 


the face during hot weather. 


It is made in three shades, Pure 


White, Flesh and Brunette, and when rightly used is invisible. 


Insist on having Pozzoni’s. 
30 years. 


It has been the standard for 


There are a thousand and one imitations, and at 


many stores you will be offered ‘something as good as 


Pozzoni’s.”” There is no other 
Pozzoni’s. 


Complexion Powder as good as 


Many imitations are unsafe, some are forsomous. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, or 


Send Mail Order and 


50 cents in Stamps to 


J. A. POZZONI CO., Office and Laboratory 
102 South 8th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





